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THE OREAD INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, MASS., 

Of which we give a fine representation below, is a Female Col- 
legiate Seminary, founded in 1848, by Eli Thayer, A. M., the 
present Principal, and incorporated in 1851. The building is 250 
feet in length, and affords ample accommodations to 150 pupils. 
The walls are of stone, and varying in thickness from two to four 
feet. The whole structure is grand and imposing, reminding one 
of the feudal castles of the middle ages. This Institute has a 
commanding site, overlooking the beautiful city of Worcester and 
the surrounding country, so that the landscape spread to the view 
of the dwellers within was scarcely ever exceeded in beauty. On 
the one side is the city, with its busy streets, its homes of comfort 


and peace, and its heaven-pointing steeples, seen perchance be- 
neath the rising curtain of mist which morning lifts from the val- 
ley, or in the brightness of noontide, or in the mild radiance of the 
sunset’s glory. On the other, is the open country, with its hills, 
its groves, and its vales, through which the streamlet wanders, 
softly singing to the music of the wind harp. And not brighter is 
the scene without the castle than within. There a band of sisters 
dwell together in perfect unity, rejoicing in the beautifal light of 
learning and love. Climbing together the steep sides of the “ Hill 
of Science,” each strives that time, in its swift flight, may bear 
some worthy record to the throne of God. Here woman enjoys 
exclusively those privileges which some have regarded as the 


rightful prerogative of the other sex, having the advantages of a 
collegiate course of study, if she chooses. And in the attainmert 
of that to which she has long aspired, sheis happy. The stranger, 
passing through the almost endless halls, and glancing into the 
numerous and cheerful apartments of the castle, is gladdened by 
the sight of many happy countenances, and the beaming of eyes 
that reveal the powerful workings of the mind within. Nor is the 
moral nature neglected in the culture of the intellectual ; and the 
morning and evening prayer ascends from the grateful hearts cf 
that loving band of sisters to a common Father ; while day by day 
the blossoms of piety—the becoming ornaments of woman—a:e 
tended in an atmosphere of Christian charity and love. 


A VIEW OF THE OREAD INSTITUTE, LOCATED AT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S PICTORIAL] 
KNIGHT OF LECH: 


THE MONARCH’S LAST BRIDE. 


A TALE OF MOORISH GRANADA. 


BY SYLVANUS OOBB, JR. 


[conTinvED.] 


CHAPTER V. 


A STRANGE VISITOR. 

“Hoxp, Moor! Tell me where is my master.” 

“Take care how you handle your sword, good Pedro. You 
might hurt somebody.” 

“San Jago bless me. May I be roasted alive on St. Lawrence’s 
gridiron, if I didn’t fear that you were gone.” 

“Not quite,” said Charles, with a laugh, as he entered the 
room and threw off his Moorish cap and mantle. 

“ But bless me, sir Charles, it’s long after midnight. Where 
’ have you been?” uttered the honest esquire, who stood in his 
night-clothes. “I got up only a few minutes ago, and something 
put it into my head to come and see if you were safe. I saw your 
cap and cloak here, and I feared some of the Moors had carried 
you off.” 

“No, no, Pedro; I have only been enjoying a short walk by 
moonlight. I wouldn’t disturb you, for I knew that you were 
fatigued, and that you love your slecp.” 

“IT don’t love my sleep so well but that I can attend my mas- 
ter; and if he knows when he’s safe he wont walk much alone 
after dark.” 

“Is there danger?” asked the knight, in a light, merry tone. 

“‘ More than you wot of, perhaps,” returned Pedro, with much 
earnestness. ‘“ Let me tell you that the alcalde wont forgive you 
for having beat him in the lists. And there’s more, too.” 

“Ah,” uttered the knight, becoming more serious as he saw 
the earnestness of his follower. 

“Yes. I believe you are narrowly watched.” 

“By whom ?” 

“‘ By emissaries of the alcalde.” 

Poeh !” 

“San Dominic, sir Charles, I belicve I tell you the truth.” 

“ And for what should they watch me ?” 

“ Perhaps they suspect we are here for no good purpose.” 

“Then let them suspect, and let them watch, too. They will 
see nothing to help them. My mission can be performed without 
much show.” 

“‘T think it will prove the blind man’s mission, after all,” said 
Pedro. 

Charles looked into his esquire’s face for a moment; and then 
he placed his hand upon his brow. 

“Pedro,” he said, at length, “1 hope I shall succeed. For the 
sake of Leon and Castile, I hope so.” 

** And for your own sake, too, my master.” 

Again Charles of Leon placed his hand upon his brow, and for 
some moments he dwelt in his own thoughts. Pedro watched 
him narrowly, and he was not a little puzzled at his master’s 
manner. 

“Go seek your rest again, Pedro,” 
towards his dressing-table. 

The faithful esquire obeyed without remark; but when he 
reached the door, he turned and lovked back upon his master. 
There was a look of anxiety in his countenance, and his lips 
moved with his thoughts as he passed out. 

After Pedro had gone, the count sat down to his dressing-case, 
and drawing forth from his bosom a roll of parchment, he opened 
it and began to look over its contents by the light of the lamp his 
servant had left. He read it half through, and then letting go of 
its corners he allowed it to roll up of its own accord, while he 
braced back in his chair and gazed vacantly into the space before 
him. 

“I believe Pedro tells me the truth,” he said to himself. “The 
alcalde is surely my enemy, and I may yet make him doubiy so. 
Yet there can be no danger, for they will not dare to touch me 
without strong provocation. I will perform my mission if possi- 
ble, and when I return to Leon—” 

The young Christian hesitated in his speech, and arose from 
his seat. His thoughts were upon Zehra, aud he dared not give 
them utterance. He took up the parchment, and as be gazed 
upon it his features trembled. 

“To both these deeds my knightly word is p‘edged,” he said, 
as he placed the roll once more in his bosom. “ Yet they need 
not clash—they cannot. Zehra—beantiful, lovely girl—with you 
I will keep.my faith. Let the danger come—and it may come 
from Leon as well as here—but I can face it for you.” 


It was but a few moments after Charles had put the parchment 
in his bosom, and just as he was thinking of secking his couch, 
that he heard a sound outside of one of his windows. 'There was 
a broad verandah ran around the building on a level with the 
floor upon which was the knight’s apartment, and Charles thought 
it might be some one mercly passing the window. In a moment 

¢ here was a dark shadow thrown across the floor, where the moon- 


said the knight, as he turned 


beams lay, and upon turning he saw the figure of a man outside 
of the window. He started back to tlie table where he had laid 
his sword, and as he grasped its hilt the window was thrown open, 
and the s r Stepped into the apartment. 

“ Put up your weapon, Charles of Leon,” said the new comer. 
“T am far from meaning you harm.” 

“ Yoa choose a strange time for a visit, at all events,” said the 
knight, still holding his sword in his hand. “ And there is a door 
to my room, too.” 

“Never mind the time, nor the mode of my entrance, sir knight. 
Do you not recognize me ?” 

“ Abdalla?” uttered Charles, as he now recognized in his visitor 
the lame man whom he had picked up from the roadside, and 
whom he had seen once since at the tournament. 

“ Yes,” returned the Moor. “I told you when I first saw you 
that we might never meet again, but you see we have met not- 
withstanding.” 

Charles gazed upon his visitor with no little degree of curiosity 
and wonder, and instinctively he let his sword settle back into its 
scabbard. 

“ There is a seat at your disposal,” said the knight, “and if it 
would please you I would hear your business.” 

** My business is but little, sir Charles, and before I speak of it 
I must assure you that I come as nospy upon you. What passes 
between us is sacred with us. I know that you have come to 
Granada with some sort of a mission from King John of Leon 
and Castile. You need not start. Nowdare you tell me what 
that mission is ¢” 

“I dare tell, but I shall not.” 

The Moor smiled. 

“ You own that you have a mission, then,” he said. 

“T have not owned it, nor have I contradicted you.” 

“ Very well—let it pass. I think not that you would have tray- 
elled so far without an object.” 

Charles eyed his visitor uneasily. There was something in the 
Moor’s look that half awed and half puzzledhim. On the present 
occasion Abdalla looked the same as he did on the morning when 
the Christian had met him on the road; but yet Charles could 
sce that he was deeply disguised. There was alook of more than 
common intelligence in his countenance, and his eyes themselves 
spoke a volume of character. One thing, more than all else, 
however, moved Charles with a sort of distrust. The Moor 
seemed uneasy and anxious. His glances were quick and vary- 
ing, and the least movement of the vines that grew up about the 
windows caused him to start with half-developed fear. 


“ Charles of Leon,” continued the Moor, after a moment’s si- 
lence, “I am going to ask you an important question. I, too, 
am a knight, and upon my knightly honor I swear that your an- 
swer, whatever it may be, shall not pass from my lips. I have 
reason to believe that you are here on secret business. Now will 
your king pursue this thing with the sword, if necessary ?” 

“Upon my faith, sir, you ask me a curious question,” returned 
the Christian. 

“ And I have a curious reason for asking it,” said the Moor. 

“ You display but little wit, at all events. You know me— 
know my rank, station, and title, and profess, even, to know my 
very business ; while I know nothing at all of you—not even your 
name, for that matter.” 

As the Christian knight ceased speaking, he was struck by the 
change that came over the Moor’s countenance. His eyes spark- 
led with a fierce lustre, his lips were compressed tightly over his 
pearly teeth, and his brow grew black as night. 

“Rank! station! name!” he uttered, in thrilling accents. 
“Charles of Leon, I have none! I have only my honor lef; to 
me, and that I will keep. I have reason for asking the question. 
Will King John send an army if you should fail ?” 

“You ask me that which I cannot answer,” returned Charles, 
gazing with growing interest upon his strange visitor. 

“If you know, I implore you to tell me,” urged Abdalla. 

“ Look ye, Moor,” said the Christian ; “ you seem to know not 
what you are asking of me. Here am I, a stranger in your city, 
perhaps with spies already upon my movements, looked upon 
with distrust by your alcalde, and known to be an adherent of a 
government which has heretofore been hostile to the Moslem. 
Now with what reason can you ask me such a question, and ex- 
pect that I should answer it?” 

The Moor looked troubled. 

“T confers,” he returnel, “that my question may seem out of 
place; but your thoughts could be no more safe in your own 
bosom than they might in mine.” 

“That is not the way I generally regard important secrets. 
But I will tell youthe truth. King John will not send an armed 
force to Granada. He has as much as he can do to look out for 
his troubles at home. You should know that the holy brother- 
hood of Leon are giving him trouble enough. Whatever may be 
my business here, I have nothing to do with your government nor 
its affairs, nor will my king do it either.” 

“ Then I have nothing more to ask of you,” said the Moor, 
while a disappoiated look sett}ed upon his features. 

“ But I have a question to ask of you,” said Charles. “You 
say you know the business that has brought me here. I should 
like to know how you obtained your information.” 

* By my simple knowledge of facts that are in existence.” 

“ Ah,” uttered the Christian, with a slight start, a look of anx- 
ious interest manifesting itself on his features the while. “ Could 
you then give me information? Know you aught of what I seek ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ What?” 

“T cannot tell you that till you confirm me in my belief of what 
you seek.” 


Cui of Leon felt almost sure that the Moor was but acting 
the spy upon him. To be sure the Moslem’s countenance gave 
denial to such a supposition, but yet the count would not trust 
him. 

“T don’t think I shall need your assistance,” he said, after a 
few moments of thought. 

“TI may have no assistance to render you. In fact, I have none 
to offer,” returned Abdalla, as he gathered his mantle about him 
and arose from his seat. “I sought you because I had a faint 
hope that John of Leon and Castile would have had the daring to 
have pushed his mission with the sword, or, at least, to have 
threatened that thing.” 

“ And I assure you he has no such intention.” 

“y believe you. ” 

“Sir Moor, methinks you can have no very great love for 
Granada.” 

“ Love for Granada!” repeated Abdalla. “ Ah, sir knight, you 
cannot read my soul as you can your own. But I must leave you 
now. You will excuse me if I go the same way I came. We 
may mect again. If we do it will be & stranger meeting than this. 
Beware of the alcalde !”’ 

As the Moor spoke, be threw back the door-like sash of the 
window and stepped out upon the verandah, and in a moment 
more he was gone. 

Charles of Leon pondered long upon the strange meeting. He 
had no fear of the Moslem, for he had taken care not to commit 
himself; but he could not help thinking that in some way Abdalla 
was acting the spy. He doubted if the Moor knew as much as he 
professed. 

“He only said that to try me,” said the young knight to himself, 
as he began to prepare for his couch, “The Moor can know 
nothing of the business that has brought me here. How should 
he? By my faith, I am not to be thrown off my guard in that 
way.” 

Ere long Charles laid himself down upon his couch, and that 
night his dreams were many and varied; and when Pedro came 
to awaken him in the morning, it seemed as though he had not 
slept at all. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE REJECTED WIFE. 


In one of the most luxurious apartments of the Alhambra sat 
Mohammed. Near him, upon a soft Persian lounge, sat a female 
whose costume showed her to be one of the wives of the Granadan 
monarch. She was still a young woman, though the bloom of 
her life had passed prematurely away. There was beauty, too, 
upon her countenance—such beauty as the trac husband should 
delight to honor—a beauty that had shed all its early bloom upon 
Mohammed’s path, and now that it had turned upon its fading 
point it should have been loved more than ever. It should have 
called forth that holy love of the soul which unites gratitude with 
reverence. That woman was Emina, the mother of Mohammed’s 
only son. She had been weeping. 

“Do you speak the truth ?” she asked, with an evident attempt 
to suppress the feelings that were rising in her bosom. 

“Most assuredly I do, Emina,” returned the king. 

* And do you mean to make Zehra your wife ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mohammed, this is cruel; it is unjust. 
faithful ?” 

“T have no fault to find on that score.” 

“* And have I not ever loved you?” 

“ You have ever professed to.” 

“And you know I have; and now you would cast me away 
and put another in my place.” 

“Tt is my pleasure, Emina.” 

“ Your pleasure? And have I grown so old and ugly that yon 
can love me no longer ?” 

“ Your beauty is fast departing.” 

“O, misery !” 

“Don’t take it so hard, Emina. I mean you no wrong. You 
have the same place in my palace as ever.” 

“The same place in your palace!” bitterly cried the woman. 
“Do you think I am a dog, that can be satisfied with a gilded 
kennel? No, Mohammed, I want your love—I want that place 
in your heart that belongs to me. Youshall not take the alcalde’s 
daughter to your bosom.” 

“Tn truth, Emina, I shall exercise my own taste about that. I 
want nene of your advice.” 

“ Listen to me, Mohammed,” cried Emina, starting up from 
her chair. ‘“ You know not what a woman can be, if you think 
to trifle with me thus. Ihave borne everything for your sake ; 
for years have I been true as heaven itself to you, and now I am 
to be thrown aside as uscless rubbish ; and, what is worse than all, 
another is to take my plece. Another! O, Mohammed, do you 
realize the sting that pierces my sou! at such a thought? and do 
you know the spirit you may cail up ¢” 

“Peace, woman!” uttered the king, slightly shrinking from the 
woman that had so long been his favorite wife, and whom he even 
now stood in some dread of, should her anger be aroused. 

“T cannot hold my peace till you have told me that Zehra shall 
not be your wife.” 

“ She will be my wife.” 

“ You have decided, then.” 

Most irrevocably.” 

“Then, Mohammed, take your own course,”” Emina spoke, in 
a tone of strange calmness, and, save the intense fire that burned 
in her large dark eyes, she showed little of passion. ‘ Take your 
own course,” she said, “and let me be cast from you; but as I 
have loved, so can I hate. The love that burns in my bosom 


Have I not been 
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knows no gradual cooling. If its lamp goes out it will freeze like 
the heaven-reaching crown of the Nevada, and you will be to me 
bat as the being who has robbed me of life.” 

“ Beware, Emina ; beware that you use no threats to me.” 

“ And what if I do threaten ?” 

“ The executioner’s cimeter is sharp.” 

Emina’s countenance grew more pale, and her eyes flashed 
more brilliantly. 

“T have not threatened you,” she whispered, while she pressed 
her hand upen her bosom as if to still the tamult of her heart. 
“* You know me well enough to know that Ican be as proud as 
you ; bat if you think another wife can live here you know me not 
asITam. Give me back your heart, and let me know that I am 
your wife as I have been, and I will be all to you that you can 
wish.” 

“ You know my decision,” retarned tho king, in a stera tone. 
“ Now leave me.” 

Emina tarned away, and Moharamed saw not the look that 
rested upon her countenance. If he had seen it he would have 
trembled at its darkness. The veins about her pale temples were 
ewollen, the eyes were set with fearfal brilliancy that had no spark- 
ling in its intensity, and the fingers of her right hand seemed 
pressed through the quivering flesh of her bosom. No breath 
scemed to move her—no impulse was apparent; but she looked 
as though her whole being was one vast thought that slumbered 
wpon the verge ef action. As she passed out from the apartment 
Mohammed sprang to his feet. 

“ By Allah,” he exclaimed, “she takes it more seriously than I 
had thought ; but she will forget it in time. She should not have 
grown old if she would have kept my love. Poh! She'll rest 
easy enough if I am but kind to her, and J mean not to be unkind. 
¥ have loved her, and I think she loves me even now; but Zehra 
is young ami beautiful.” 

That last thought seemed to give Mohammed a pleasing tarn 
of mind; but a shadow soon settlal over his countenance. 
Though he had resolved to put away his long favorite wife, yet 
he feared her. He feared that she might be more dangerous than 
he had at first imagined, for he knew that she was proud of spirit, 
warm and impulsive in her temperament, and that she possessed 
a will as streng as was his own. But yet the Moslem king was 
not to be tarned from his purpose. He had seen the beautiful 
Zehra, and he had resolved to possess her. To this end had he 
made Ben Hamed alcalde of Granada, and te this end did he 
keep Ben Hamed in his office. 

Wher Emina left the king’s presence she went to her own 
epartment, and having sunk down upon her couch, she burst into 
tears. It was a long time that she wept, for the fountains of her 
heart were loosened. She had loved Mohammed with her whole 
soul. He was the father of her child, and to him her young heart’s 
effections had been given. It was no selfish love she had felt, but 
her feelings towards her royal husband had been of that warm, 
generous, noble character that all centre in the object loved. 
Mohammed had taught her to be proud, too, and now, in the mo- 
ment of her Jove’s crushing, that pride gradually arose above the 
ruins, and its torch was fearfully brilliant. The tears ceased to 
fiow, and one after another they dried from her pale cheeks. 

When she arose from her couch the only traces of weeping 
were in the swollen marks about the eyes. She looked still pale, 
but yet there was a hectic flush upon either cheek, and that pallor 
bore nothing of melancholy in its character. The lips moved not 
with the thought that was busy in her brain, but they seemed 
rather compressed to keep that thought from escaping. She ex- 
amined her featares in the polished mirror that hung in her apart- 
ment, and when she turned away she touched the bell-cord that 
was suspended near her. 

A servant soon entered, and Emina ordered her to bring her a 
food and mantle, and prepare to accompany her. While her at- 
tendant was gone, the woman went to her dressing case, and from 
one of the drawers she took a small dagger. She examined its 
bright, keen point, and then placed it carefully in her bosom. In 
@ moment more the attendant re-entered and proceeded to help 
her mistress dress. 

“ There, Mada—now follow me,” said Emina, as she turned to 
leave the apartment. “ Remember that you speak not of this to 
any one, for I go in secret.” 

The maid bowed a silent assent, and followed her mistress as 


directed. 
Emina took a private passage, and having passed to the base- 


ment of the palace, she made her egress through a small door that 
opened upon the hill in the rear. The thick foliage shielded her 
from observation, and with quick steps she made her way down 
to the rapid Darro at a point where a narrow foot-bridge was 
thrown across the stream. Having crossed this, she bent her steps 
towards the dwelling of Ben Hamed. She walked with a firm 
step, but quicker than usual, and there was more of masculine 
power in her step than Mada had ever before seen in her mistress. 

The distance from the river to the dwelling of the alcalde was 
not great, and when Emina reached the gardens, she entered the 
gateway and approached the building by the way that led to the 
women’s apartments. One of the female attendants obeyed her. 
summons. The presence of the king’s favorite wife was a power- 
ful talisman, and without hesitation her demand to be shown to 
the apartment of Zehra was complied with, Mada, in the mean- 
time, being ordered to remain behind. 

Zehra was startled by the appearance of Emina, but she paid 
her due reverence, and humbly asked her pleasure. The visitor 
calmly dismissed the attendant, and then turning to Zehra she 
asked : 

* Are we alone ?” 

“ Yes,” returned the girl, as she gazed wonderingly into the pale 
features of her visitor. 


“ Do I look well ¢” Emina continued, as sh: took a seat. 

“ Not very well, lady.” 

“But you do look exceeding well. And you look beautiful, 
too.”’ 

Zehra tried to smile, but it was beyond her power. She was 
startled by Emina’s strange manner. 

“T was once beautiful,” continued Mohammed's wife—“ almost 
as beautiful as you.” 

“You are beautiful still,” said Zehra. 

“ But not beautiful enorgh. Beauty should never fade.” 

“‘ Alas! all things earthly must fade.” 

Emina started at the mournful manner of the young girl, and 
there was a perceptible softening of the expression apon her coun- 
tenance ; but it soon passed away, and all was cold again. 

“ Are you not a happy creature *” Emina asked. 

Zehra only gazed upon her interlocutor in silence. 

“You should be happy, for life opens a kind future to you,” 
continued Emina, “ Wher you are—are—Mohammed’s wife, you 
will be happy.” 

“O! for kind Heaven’s sake, torture me not with—” 

“Go on—ge on,” uttered the queen, drawing a quick breath. 

“T can trust you—you will be kind—you will not betray me.” 

“ No—go on.” 

Emina spoke with energy, and she leaned forward to catch the 
words that might fall from the fair girl’s lips. 

“TI trust my own sex will not turn against me,’ murmured 
Zehra. 

“How? why?’ quickly asked the queen, while her hand 
slowly moved towards her bosom. 

“T cannot be Mchammed’s wife. O! I cannot.” 

“Cannot? But the king loves you.” 

“No, no—he cannot love me. Only my beauty pleases him.” 

“ Suppose he did love you ?” 

“Even then I could not be his. O, noble lady, you, who have 
a woman’s heart, should know the secrets of the female soul. 
You should know what misery must be in that lifetime that pre- 
sents nothing upon which the heart can fasten in love.” 

Zehra hesitated, and then with a sudden movement she cast 
herself at the feet of the queen. 

“QO! perhaps you can save me. Perhaps you can persuade 
the king to let me be happy. Whll you not ?” 


“T have little power over Mohammed. I think you might be 
happy in his company. He will be lavish of kind acts when you 
are once his youngest wife.” 

“ Ah, noble lady, you can know little of kindness if you think 
as you speak. Could you be shut up for life in some dark, loath- 
some dungeon, where the light of day was forever excluded— 
where noisome vapors and pestilential malaria clung about you— 
and there treat as kindness any act of him who thus confined you?” 


The expression upon the queen’s countenance was gradually 
changing. Still she looked upon the beautiful girl with a burning 
eye. 

“ Mohammed will make you his wife,” she said, 

“No, no—he cannot.” 

“ Ah, but he has power.” 

“ Not to do that,” returned Zehra, rising to her feet, and throw- 
ing back the dark silken tresses that had fallen about her face. 

* Yes, he has,” whispered Emina. 

“ Hark,” uttered Zehra. “Hear you that murmuring noise?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is the dark, swift Darro. If Mohammed takes me for his 
wife, he will take me cold and lifeless from its rushing flood. 
Allah gives me so much of hope.” 

For a long while the queen gazed into the face of the girl before 
her. The stern coldness was all gone from her features, and her 
lips trembled with emotion. 

“ Zehra,” she said, as she drew the trembling fair one to her 
bosom, “ I know that you speak the truth, and I am almost happy, 
for I am saved a deed I trembled to commit. Tremble not, for 
you need fear me no longer. Had I found you loving towards 
Mohammed, you should not have lived to receive his embrace, but 
now you need not even fear him. I have loved the king most 
truly, and I swear by the Prophet most high, that none other shall 
take my place of wife while I breathe the breath of life!” 

As the queen spoke, she turned from Zehra and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“ Do not let this affect you so,” kindly urged the young girl, 
laying her hand upon Emina’s shoulder, and gazing up into her 
face. 

“ You are not a wife, Zehra,”’ returned the queen, as she brushed 
a tear from her cheek. ‘“ You have not felt the crushing of your 
heart’s whole love, and experienced the dark night that succeeds 
the setting of the sun of life. I have felt all this.” 

“ Heaven rest you.” 

“ Heaven may rest another first !” 

Emina spoke this in a strange tone, and without waiting to ob- 
serve its effects upon Zehra, she turned towards the door of the 
apartment. Silently she passed out from the room, and at the 
garden door she found Mada. As she glided away through the 
shrubbery she fervently murmured : 

“ Thank Allah, I return with a bloodless dagger.” 

Mada heard her not, for the words were but breathed into being. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LOVERS’ CONFERENCE, 

CHAR es or Leon had seen enough to convince him that he 
was watched by spies of the alcalde of Granada; but why tiis 
should be he could not imagine, unless some false idea was enter- 
tained of his visit to southern Spain. To be sure he had other 


business than to travel, but then he felt confident that no one save 
himself and servant could know of it. He did net believe that 
Abdalla knew as much as he professed, or even that he mistrasted 
the trath. More likely was it that the mysterious man only threw 
out his vague assertions for the purpose of penetrating the Chris- 
tian’s secret. Why, then, should the alcalde persecute him? It 
might be from motives of chagrin caused by the defeat at the 
tournament ; but even this surmise did net wholly satisfy him. 


The day was drawing to a close—it was the day succeeding that 
on which the events recorded in the last chapter took place. 
Charles of Leon was in his room at the hotel he had chosen, and 
Pedro was engaged in polishing some portions of his master’s 
armor. 

“Have you gained any clue yet to the end of our basiness ?” 
asked the esquire. 

“ No. ” 

“Nor will you, I’m thinking. Let us get oat of this place.” 

“ Not yet, Pedro. Ere long I may.” 

“ But what shall keep us?” 

“TI may find what I seck ” 

“Tn Granada ?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

Pedro looked curiously up inte his master’s face, for the manner 
of speech struck him as being peculiar. 

“ You shall accompany me to-night,” continued Charles, “so 
have our weapons ready. We may need them.” 

“Look at this, sir Charles,” said Pedro, stopping his work and 
gazing earnestly into his master’s face. “I don’t wish to be im- 
pertinent, nor will I be—bat I should like to know if this business 
to-night had anything to do with what we are after ?”’ 

“ And suppose it does not ¢” 

“Then it had better be dropped.” 

“ Ah, you are getting sage, Pedro.” 

“No—I am always wise. You think of going to Ben Hamed’s 
dwelling to-night.” 

“Hal” 

“Yes. You talk in your sleep !” 

The young knight blushed, for he saw that Pedro had an ink- 
ling of the truth. 

“Well, well,” he said, at length, “I am going to Ben Hamed’s, 
and I wish you to go with me.” 

“If you persist, I cannot disobey. But you are ranning your 
neck inte a dangerous place, for I hear that Zehra is to become 
the | ing’s wife.” 

“ And do you think that fair young creature shall be sacrificed 
to the lust of Mohammed ?”” 

“ If she don’t like it, it does seem hard.” 

“ Like it!” uttered Charles. ‘T’ll tell you how she likes it.’» 
And thereupon he told to his esquire all that had transpired upon 
the banks of the Darro. 

“Then by San Dominic,” cried Pedro, as he leaped to his feet, 
“T’ll join you with my whole heart.” 

“ I knew your heart was in the right place,” said Charles, with 
a gratefal look. 

“So it is, my master.” 

“Now you must perform a. mission for me ere we set out to- 
gether. I have procured the dress of a Moorish physician, and I 
wish that you should put it on, and after nightfall go to Ben Ha- 
med’s dwelling and see if you can discover which is the reom 
Zehra occupies. Think you can do it ¢” 

“T can but try.” 

“T thank you, Pedro.” 

“ But hold a moment, my master,” said the esquire, as a sudden 
shade of thought flashed across his countenance. ‘“ You wont go 
¢20 far in this business.” 

“ Fear not for that, Pedro.” 

The honest esquire, though he entered fully into his master’s 
plans, did not yet feel quite satisfied as to their result, and when 
he left the hotel after dark, dressed up in his disguise, he did not 
fail to speak his misgivings ; but the young knight had no eye to 
see the danger, and Pedro set off upon his mission. 

Two hours passed away, and Charles of Leon was becoming 
impatient, when Pedro entered his apartment. 

“ What luck ?”’ anxiously asked Charles. 

“T’ve found the room the girl occupies, and a tough job I had 
of it, too. San Dominic, but those accursed heathens need to be 
punished. One pulled my robe, another pulled my pouch, while 
a third gave a twitch at my beard; and may I be blessed, if he 
didn’t come near pulling it clean off. San Jago, how my dagger 
itched.” 

“Bat they didn’t discover you, Pedro?” uttered the knight, 
with some anxiety. 

“No. I held my temper till I found out what I was after, and 
then I took myself off.” 

Never mind. You may throw off your physician’s garb now. 
Yon shall have a different one for to-night.” 

“ Now, sir Charles, this helping the Moorish girl away from the 
heathenish old king is all very well, but what are you going to do 
with her after that ?” 

The knight bit his lip. 

“ Of course you don’t think of taking her to Leon,” persisted 
Pedro. 

“ And why not?” 


“Why not? Why, what would folks say of you. San Domi- 


nic, suppose the poor thing should fall in love with you? You 
know you are wonderful good featured, and right handsome for a 
man, and it wouldn’t be her fault, neither.” 
The knight smiled a faint, forced smile, at Pedro’s query, and 
with all due haste he changed the subject of conversation. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
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STAG HUNTING. 
Herewith we give a pic- 
ture representing this fa- 


midland counties of Eng- 
land, stag hunting is a 
sport which was formerly 
much pursued, icu- 
larly in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Essex, Hamp- 
shire and Gloucestershire. 
In former years, the royal 
staghounds and the North 
Devon, which were of 
very old standing, were 
the only packs known. 
The latter hunted the wild 
deer only. Staghounds 
of the present day consist 
of drafts from foxhound 
kennels. The deer are 
npn caught in parks 
y means of a couple of 
lurcher dogs, aided by a 
man who is expert in 
throwing the lasso; or 
they are driven by the 
lurchers into a barn or 
shed, left for that 
urpose. When required 
r hunting, they are fed 
exactly like a hunter,— 
upon oats, the best white 
peas, and hay. Their 
turn for being hunted is 
about once in a month, 
with the exception of a 
very few instances of an 
strong constitution, su 
as the Ripley and Copt- 
hall deer, the latter hav- 
ing been hunted ten or 
eleven times in two suc- 


cessive seasons. Our en- 
graving gives a good view 
of the noble 
et bay its merci foes. 


SLEDGING SCENE. 
We have delineated be- 
low a spirited winter 
scene, which represents 
the mode of travelling in 
Russia at this season of 
the year, and y 
the manner in which the 
government couriers des- 
patch a in = 
veyi intelligence, 
, be- 
tween different points of 
the country. The horses, 
as well as their masters, 
seem to enter into the 
yy of the occasion, and 
off with the velocity 
and lightness of the very 
wind. It is said that no- 
thing of the sort can sur- 
pass in splendor and spi- 
rited effect these sledge 
turn-outs at St. Peters- 
burg, in winter, where the 
northern clime renders 
sledges available for a 
very considerable period 
of the . Inthis coun- 


elight, at 

facilities thus offered 
for en- 

Ving is afine and spi- 
northern E , where, 
during seve months 
of the year, the only me- 


dium of inter-communi- 
cation is upon the snow 
and ice, through gloomy 
and forbidding forests. 


THE TROUT. 

The cut of a Trout, given herewith, 
is an indication that this fish is one of 
the most likely to afford sport to the 
angler for the month to come. The 
season, however, in which trout rise 
most freely, and are in the best condi- 
tion, is from about the first week in 
May to the middle of June. It may be 
observed, as a general rule, that trout 
fishing is at the best while the lilac is 
in flower, and that after the elder has 
come into flower, it a to decline ; 
this holds good in all latitudes where 
the trout is to be found, and where the 
lilac and elder bloom. During the 
month of April, trout may be angled 
for at all times of the day, from sunrise 
to sunset, with nearly the same chances 
of success ; but, as the season advances, 
and the heat and brightness of the sun’s 
rays become more intense, while the 
water gradually becomes smaller and 
clearer, the best time is from dawn till 
about nine in the morning, and from 
four in the afternoon till sunset. By 
far the most pleasant mode of angling 
for trout ‘s with the fly; and we may 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE TROUT. 


here observe that the fly which will 
tempt trout to rise in April, loses none 
of its seductive properties as the season 
advances. It is generally observed 
that trout do not take the fly freely 
either in gloomy weather, or when the 
sun shines bright. April weather—an_. 
alternation of sunshine and cloud, with 
a moderate southwest breeze gently 
rippling the surface of the stream—is 
the most favorable for the fly fisher “at 
all seasons of the year.” In April, 
and in early spring generally, trouts are 
more dis to rise at the fly about 
mid-day, than when the season is more 
advanced. At the latter period, they 
are more inclined to take the worm 
about mid-day, more especially in 
streamy places, just above the head of 
a pool, when the water is clearing after 
a fall of rain. This fish has ever been 
the object of the angler’s art. In the 
an e 

ing for these beautiful fish in the clear 
and limpid streams and lakes of our 
New England clime. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
HAVE WE A BOURBON AMONG US?—NO! 


A REPLY TO PUTNAM’S NEW MONTHLY. 


BY HENXY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Tre above is the caption of a long article, of twenty-two mor- 
tal pages, in the second number of Patnam’s Monthly Magazine, 
earnestly and elaborately written by the Rev. John H. Hanson, 
with an affirmative tendency; and with an endorsement by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks, well known as an accurate jurist, an eloquent 
preacher, a ready writer, and a man of decided ability, in every 
line, and they are not a few, that he has attempted. The ques- 
tion at issne, which Mr. Hanson treats in the affirmative, is, 
in fact, otherwise worded, this—Is the Reverend Eleazar Wil- 
liams, minister of the Episcopal Church and a missionary 
preacher among the Indians, Louis XVIL., the lost dauphin of 
France, and prisoner of Simon the eobbler, of Revolutionary mem- 
ory, in the Temple Prison # 

The known facts, with regard to the unhappy dauphin, are 
these—That he became a scrofulous idiot, owing in a greater or 
less degree, to the barbarons treatment of his keeper, and that he 
is reputed to have died on the 8th of June, 1795, still in the. Tem- 
ple, at the age of ten years and two months, and to have been 
buried in the common grave, in the eemetery of St. Marguerite, 
wherein his remains were not distinguishable in 1815—this last, 
no unnatural circumstance, when the common practice of using 
quicklime in the interment of rm volutionary victims is considered. 

It is certain, that when Madame Royale, his sister, afterward 
Duchess of Angouleme, the bravest and most intellectual of all the 
Bourbons, was liberated from the Temple, in exchange for the 
Deputies surrendered to Austria by Dumouriez, in December, 
1795, six months later than the reputed death of her brother, he 
was not to be found in the Temple ; it is certain, that the duchess 
was cognizant at the time, of what she conceived to be his mortal 
sickness—that she ever believed him to be dead—that never, either 
on the accession of Lonis X VIIL., or of Charles X., after the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, when all motives for concealment had 
ceased, did the slightest question arise concerning the possibility 
of his existence—and that we have seen the cenotaph erected to 
his honor in Paris. 

The antecedents of Mr. Elcazar Williams are as follows: He 
was an idiot to his thirteenth or fourteenth year as calculated ; 
brought up among the Indians, a reputed half-breed, the son of 
one Thomas Williams. He was visited ia his childhood, during 
his time of darkness, by several known and unknown Frenchmen, 
who are said to have fondled and wept over him. On his attain- 
ing more mature years, he was educated at a respectable school in 
New England, at the expense of some person unknown, who fur- 
nished the necessary funds. Thereafter, he studied for the church, 
was ordained, and became an Indian missionary, in which capa- 
city he has led a useful, innocent, and respectable life, until the 
year 1841, when the Prince of Joinville, travelling in the West, 
met him on board a steamboat, had several interviews with him, 
invited him to dinner, and—for all that then transpired—no 
more. Mr. Williams’s birth is not registered or recorded—so that 
of his age nothing can be proved—he does not resemble an Indian, 
some say he does resemble a Bourbon—he has marks on his legs 
resembling the traces left by scrofula, he was an idiot, up to his 
advanced boyhood—his age then unknown, and only at best ca- 
pable of approximation—and up to that period his mind was a 
perfect blank. 

These are the facts of the case. 

Now comes the story, which Mr. Hanson perfectly believes, 
which we do not in the least believe, which cannot create so much 
as a legal presumption in its favor, which will not stand the test 
of common-sense criticism, for one minute, and which we only 
treat with gravity, in consequence of the respectable station and 
standing of the parties, and of the assertion of Dr. Hawks that 
Mr. Williams is morally incapable of imposture, and intellectu- 
ally incapable of combining such a myth. 

Having said nothing to any one, noticeable, or who thought 
his legend noticeable, from A. D. 1841, the date of his interview 
with the Prince de Joinville, to A. D. 1853, the date of “ Hava 
we a Bourbon among us?” Mr. Eleazar Williams now declares 
to the world, that the purpose of the Prince de Joinville in seek- 
ing an interview with him, was to inform him, what he had never 
thought of, or heard tell of, before, that he, “ Mr. Eleazar Wil- 
liams,” was the lost dauphin, the lost Louis X VIL., and the right- 
ful heir to, and owner of, the throne of France. Having assured 
him of all this, the ppince produced a fairly engrossed parchment, 
in double column, French and English, containing a formal abdi- 
cation of the throne of France, in favor of Louis Philippe of Or- 
leans and his successors, the condition being the restitution of all 
the Bourbon wealth, estates, and properties real or personal. or 
the value thereof, to Mr. Williams. The prince also produced 
what Mr. Williams took to be the great seal of France, made of 
gold or of mixed metal, wherewith to seal the documents, when 
signed and duly attested. 

Mr. Williams was naturally very much surprised; but took 
several hours for consideration, and then indignantly refused the 
proposition ; though he perfectly well knew, that to be acknowl- 
edged by all the world the direct heir of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons could by no possibility avail him anything, since Henri 

Comte de Chambord, or Henri V., as the legitimists call him, has 
always been acknowledged such heir since 1830, and after three 
or four revolutions, is just as far from the throne of France, as 
Mr. Eleazar Williams was before, or is since, the strange pre- 
tended revelation of the Prince de Joinville. 

Mr. Williams also asserts that he received several letters from 


the Prince-de Joinville, from his private secretary, and also from 
Louis Philippe himself, in relation to this very matter, and admitting 
himself to be the king de jure. He also received other letters from 
the prince and his private secretary, concerning other matters 
wholly irrelevant, and containing no such admissions, but treat- 
ing merely of ordinary matters between Mons. le Prince de Join- 
ville and the-Rev. Mr. Eleazar Williams. 

All the former letters, proving all that is important, Mr. Wil- 
liams has unfortunately lost—they were accidentally burned— 
stolen, gone to the bad, clearly, by one way or other. All the 
latter letters, not proving or adumbrating anything, except that 
the prince corresponded with Mr. Williams, as with a person 
likely to give him information concerning Indian antiquities, cus- 
toms and the like—Mr. Williams has, we think, in view of his 
case, still more unfortunately preserved ! 


In our view, the story in itself—the reticescence concerning 
that story, for twelve long years—the loss of all the alleged proofs, 
and the preservation of all the utterly unimportant documents— 
are conclusive proofs, we will not say of the imposture of the 
parties, but of the falsity of the whole allegation. All the on dits, 
and corroborative hearsay which Mr. Hanson has adduced, are 
worse than valueless—the reminiscences of Dr. Francis, that citi- 
zen Genet told somebody or other, that the dauphin was not dead, 
but somewhere or other in America; and all the other rumors to 
the same effect, are simply worth nothing, even as probabilities, 
much less as proofs. : 

Never, in all history, was any person of consequence killed, his 
body not being clearly recognized and proved, who was not be- 
lieved to be yet alive, years afterward—who was not personated, 
if anything were to be gained from personation, by impostors. 

The writer of this has seen Welshmen, who believed within the 
last half-century, that King Arthur is still alive in Avallon, 
wherever that is, and that he will return to establish a Cambrian 
empire in Great Britain ! 

It is needless to speak of the princes of England, said to be 
slain by Richard III. in the tower, and subsequently personated 
by Lambert Simsed and Perkin Warbeck. This very dauphin, 
Louis XVII., has been personated by several impostors, two of 
whom suffered the penalty of their imposture, one dying in prison 
in, or about, 1812. The occurrence is ordinary, not wonderful— 
the rule, and not the exception to the rule. 


We have now stated the case as it exists. We shall pay regard 
thus far to Dr. Hawxks’s assertion, that Mr. Williams is morally 
incapable of imposture—well! He does not appear to be physi- 
cally incapable of imbecility ; for he is admitted to have been 
once an idiot. Moreover, Dr. Hawks declares him intellectually 
incapable of concocting such a story—to us, we confess, it appears, 
that the concocting of such a story, under the expectation that 
any one would believe it, is a fur greater proof of intellectual 
incapacity, than any other that could easily be adduced—much 
greater than the not concocting it. For if it be true, that the evi- 
dence of such a witness as Dr. Hawks, in favor of the claimant’s 
good character shall be received, so far as it goes, so it is true, 
that by all analogy of common sense, we are bound to receive, 
also, that a person, who has through all his public and private 
life, acted like a sane and even superior man, will not at one 
period act suddenly like a lunatic or idiot; in the absence of 
direct proof that he did so act. This has ever been the character 
borne by the Prince de Joinville, and men have had good oppor- 
tunities of judging it—that he is an able, brave, intelligent man, 
vain, perhaps, and ambitious, but surely no fool. 

The craft, and almost superhuman cunning of old Louis Phi- 
lippe, which his friends called wisdom, is proverbial, beyond 
question. It will require a good deal, more than unsupported asser- 
tion, to prove that these two men deliberately acted the part of 
the most abject idiots. 

Here is what we are asked to believe, on a bare assertion, un- 
supported by any proofs—all proofs being lost, be it observed, by 
accidents so improbable, as to render the whole case suspicious, 
since men do not dose such documents. 

At the restoration of Louis X VIII., and his accession as heir 
apparent to the throne in 1814, no person whatever—above all, 
none of the French loyalists, who, according to Mr. Hanson, 
knew the distinguished dauphin, and watched and wept over him 
in his childhood,—could or would indicate his whereabouts—in 
fact did not mention him, or, so far as we know, dream of his 
existence. 

At the accession of Charles X., no one mentioned the dauphin, 
or his existence—seemingly no one supposed it possible, much 
less believed it to be a fact. 

On the abdication of Charles X., the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons was declared incapable of holding the royalty of France ; 
and the kingdom of the French was settled, in 1830, on the 
younger, or Orleans branch, in the person of Louis Philippe, or 
his heirs of the body after him. 

Still, no one, royalist or other, spoke of, thought of, knew of 
the existence of Louis XVII., in the person of the missionary 
Williams. He was held unquestionably dead. The Bourbonist 
legitimists did, however, know Henri of Chambord, believed in 
him, adhered to him in all extremes. He was their hope ; their 
Bourbon ; Henry V. of France. He was, moreover, a thorn in 
Louis Philippe’s side; a nucleus of constant plots and agitations 
against him. And yet to him he made no offers, from him he 
sought no abdication. He well knew such could not strengthen 
his title with the French, who would tolerate none of the elder 
Bourbons, nor will to this day; and he feared neither him nor his 
legitimists. 

But in 1841, when he was at his strongest, and had cause to 
fear nothing, he is now assumed to have known what no one else 
in the wide world knew—none of his enemies, especially, of 


whom he had enough and to spare, ready to publish anything, 
which he might wish to conceal—no, not even the person himself 
most interested—namely, that the trae king of France, Louis 
XVIL., was alive in America, in the person of one Eleazar Wil- 
liams ; on whom he also knew, where and at what moment, te 
lay his hand. 

Well knowing this, we are asked to believe that, instead of 
carefully smothering this secret, known to himself alone of men, 
and utterly unsuspected by all other interested parties, he himself 
sends his only son to inform the stranger missionary of the fact 
that Ae is trae king of Franee, and himself, Louis Philippe, only 
an impostor ; to obtain from him a deed of abdication, which 
when obtained could be of no carthty use tohim; and to offer 
him, as an indwcement to such abdication, a restitution of goods 
and properties, which could by no means be restored; except 
through a revelation of the whole affair, which he was desirous, 
and natarally interested, it seems, to conceal. 

We are very sure that, when Dr. Hawks practised law in North 
Carolina, he would not have required several Aours’ consideration 
before requesting a client to walk out of his office, who had come 
bringing to him such a farrago of nonsense as the above, pur- 
porting to be the evidence whereon to establish the title to a farm, 
even of the value of fifty dollars a year—and we cannot believe 
that, though his kindness and justice may have led him to vouch 
for the character of the parties, he has the slightest faith in one 
iota of the evidence, or in one averment of the pretender. 


The best thing, seriously speaking, that we can hope for the 
character of Mr. Williams, is that his mind may preve to have 
totally failed this second time ; and that he is not an impostor, but 
insane. ‘There is no other escape for him, these are the horns of 
the dilemma, and undeniably he is between them. 

We have heard—nay, seen in print, a story, which we woulé 
wish not to believe—of a reception somewhere up town, given by, 
or extended to some of those most ridiculous and contemptible 
people of the whole world—the ignorant upstarts, se/f-styled our 
best society—and of the wearing of a star and riband, and of the 
assumption of title and rank by Mr. Eleazar Williams ; and of its 
recognition by the wretched dolts and drivellers—who call them- 
selves the aristocracy of New York. 

Mr. Williams’s titles and pretensions will very soon be set at 
rest, we surmise, whenever this ludicrous assumption shall be 
brought to the notice of Mons. de Joinville, in such a manner that 
he can condescend to notice it, by his total denial of the whole 
myth, from end to beginning ; and this we confidently anticipate. 
In good trath, between recognizing kings of European nations, 
and declaring war on foreign powers on their own hook, the 
merchant princes of Young New York are likely to have a 
good deal of work on hand ere long. We shall keep a good 
lookout for the reception-givers, and the court of King Williams 
the First. By the way, what will he be ealled? Emperor Louis 
has introduced one novelty in French numeration, in making IIE. 
stand next to I., no If. intervening. King Williams will make a 
fannier change, since, aecording to his claim, XVII. must neee 
follow, instead of preeeding XVIII.; while poor XIX., as wil} 
be the fate of the whole myth in a month’s time, will be no whar ? 
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[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial. }: 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY MIS8 ANNE T. WILBUR. 


ALrnovucH at the beginning of this century, Dieppe had already 
lest much of its importance, its maritime expeditions were still om 
a much larger scale than the limited commerce ef our own times. 
The age of fabulous fortunes was not so long passed but that from 
time to time some millionaire returned from a distant country, 
and there was at Dieppe mere than one merchant whose ships 
would have filled the port, and whe had left it twenty years before 
in a simple sailor's jacket. These examples were an encourage- 
ment to the enterprising and a perpetual source of hope for the 
poor. They rendered the improbable possible, and the impossible 


| probable. The unfortunate consoled themselves by hoping for a 


miracle. 

This miracle seemed abont to be accomplished for a poor fam- 
ily of the little village of Omonville, situated at four leagues from 
Dieppe. 

The widow Mauvaire had been subjected to heavy trials. . Her 
eldest son, for many years the sole support of the family, had lost 
his life in shipwreck, leaving four children to the care of his 
mother. This misfortune had postponed and perhaps broken off 
the marriage of her daughter, Clemence, at the same time that it 
deranged the plans of her son, Martin, who had been obliged to 
lay aside his studies to take his part in the labors of the farm. 


But, amidst the anxieties and humiliations of the poor family, 
a ray of hope suddenly appeared. A letter from Dieppe announced 
the return of a brother-in-law of the widow, who had been absent 
twenty years. Uncle Bruno had returned with some curiosities 
Jrom the New World, as he himself said, and with the resolution of 
settling at Dieppe. 

His letter had been, since the evening before, the subject of 
every thought. Although it contained no precise information, 
Martin, who had the reading of it, recognized the style of a man 
too liberal and too good-natured not to have enriched himself. 
Evidently the sailor had returned with some tons of crowns, of 
which he would not refuse to impart a portion to his family. 

Oncé started, imagination travels swiftly. Each added his own 
suppositions to those of Martin; even Julienne, a girl living at 
the farm rather as an adopted daughter than as a servant, began 
to think what she should ask of her uncle from America, 
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TI will ask for a new dress and a gold cross,” said she, after a 
new perusal of the letter by Martin. 

“ Ah,” said the widow, sighing, “if my poor Didier had lived, 
he would have now found a protector” 

« His children are still here, godmother,” observed the young 
girl, “not to reckon Md’lle. Clemence, who will not refuse a 
dowry. 

“ For what ?” said Clemence, shaking her head sadly. 

‘For what ?” repeated Julienne; “that the parents of Mark 
may have nothing more to say. It will be in vain that they have 
sent their son to sea to prevent this marriage; if uncle Bruno 
wishes it, the young man will soon be on his way home.” 

“Tt remains to be known whether he desires to return,” 
objected the young girl. 

“ Well, you can find another,” said Martin, who thought only 
of his sister’s marriage, while the latter thought especially of the 
husband; “with a rich uncle, one can always make a good 
match. Who knows, whether he has not brought with him some 
fortunate companion, some millionaire whom he will wish to 
make his nephew ?” 

“@Q, hope not!” exclaimed Clemence, in alarm ; “I am in no 
hurry to be married.” 

“ The most urgent business is to find a place for your brother,” 
resumed the widow, in a tone of chagrin. 

“The count has held out to me the prospect of receiving his 
rents for him,” said Martin. 

« But he does not decide,” replied the mother ; “ meanwhile time 
is passing away, and the corn is being eaten. Great noblemen do 
not think of that; their minds are on pleasure, and when they 
remember the morsel of bread they have promised you, you may 
have already died of famine.” 

“ We shall no longer have that to fear, with the friendship of 
uncle Bruno,” said Martin; “there is no mistake in this; his 
letter says: ‘I shall arrive to-morrow at Omonvills, with all I 
possess,’ which signifies that he does not mean to forget us.” 

“He must be on the way,” interrupted the widow; “he 
may arrive at any moment. Have you prepared everything, 


Clemence ?” 
The young girl rose and showed the cupboard garnished with 


unaccustomed plenty. Near a shoulder of mutton which had just 
been taken from the oven, was an enormous quarter of ham, 
flanked with two plates of cheese-cakes and a pan of sweet cream. 
Several bottles of sweet cider completed the store, at sight of 
which the children uttered cries of admiration. Julienne spoke, 
besides, of an apple-pudding and a tart, which were still in the 


oven. 
The widow then chose from her chest of linen a table-cloth and 


some napkins, yellow for want of use. The young servant took 
from the closet the best plates, and began to set the table, placing 
at the upper end the only silver spoon belonging to the family. 

These preparations were nearly finished, when one of the chil- 
dren, who was watching without, rushed into the house, exclaiming : 

“ Here he is! here he is !” 

“Who ?” was asked on all sides. 

“ Here I am, uncle Bruno,” replied a strong and jovial voice. 

The whole family turned. A sailor had just paused on the 
threshold, and stood framed as it were by the open door. He 
held on his right wrist a green parrot, and with his left hand a 
monkey of the middle size. 

The terrified little children fled to the lap of their grandmother, 
who could not herself suppress a cry. Martin, Clemence and the 
servant looked on in astonishment. 

“How! are you afraid of my menagerie?” resumed Bruno, 
laughingly. ‘Come, good people, take courage and embrace 
me; I have come three thousand miles for that.” 

Martin approached first; then came Clemence, the widow, and 
the oldest of the grand-children ; but nothing could induce the 
little girl or the youngest to come near. 

Bruno made amends for this by embracing Julienne. 

“ Faith ! I thought I should never get here,” resumed he; “do 
you know, Madame Mauvaire, that it is a long’walk from Dieppe 
to your house ?” 

Martin then remarked that the shoes of the sailor were covered 
with dust. 

“ Did you come on foot ?” asked he, with surprise. 

“ Pardieu! would you have me come through your corn-fields 
in a canoe *” replied the sailor, gaily. 

Martin turned towards the door. “ But—your baggage—” 
ventured he. 

“My baggage is here,” said Bruno. “A sailor, my young 
friend, needs only a pipe and a nightcap.” 

The widow and children looked at each other. 

“Pardon me,” resumed the young man, “ but after your letter, 
we thought—” 

“What? that I should arrive in a three-decked vessel ?” 

“No,” replied Martin, attempting to laugh, “but with your 
trunks, for a long stay; for you have led us to hope that you 
would remain with us.” 

“ I ” 

“Did you not say you were coming with all you possessed ?” 

“Well, these are all I possess!” exclaimed Bruno; “my 
monkey and parrot.” . 

“ What! is that all?” cried the whole family, with one voice. 

“ With my sea-chest, where there is nothing but footless stock- 

ings and sleeveless shirts! But no matter. Where one’s con- 
science and stomach are in good condition, the rest is of little 
consequence. Excuse me, sister-in-law; I see some cider there, 
and your four leagues of travel have made me thirsty. Rocham- 
beau, salute your relatives !” . 

The monkey gave three leaps, and then sat down at a little dis- 
tance, scratching his nose. 


The sailor, who had reached the table, was pouring out some 
drink for himself. 

The family were in consternation. Seeing the table set, Brano 
had taken a seat at it without ceremony, and declared that he 
was dying of hunger. It became therefore necessary to serve up 
to him the apple-pudding and the ham, which he had seen; but 
the widow Mauvaire closed the cupboard on the rest. 

The sailor, whom Martin continued to interrogate, then related 
how he had sailed for twenty years under various flags, with no 
other gains than his pay, spent as soon as received. At last, at 
the expiration of an hour, it appeared evident that uncle Bruno’s 
fortune consisted only of good nature and an excellent appetite. 


The disappointment was general, and manifested itself accord- 
ing to the peculiar disposition of each. While it awoke in Clem- 
ence only surprise mingled with a little sadness, with Martin it 
was a humiliating vexation, and with the widow, regret and in- 
dignation. This change of disposition was soon expressed. The 
monkey having frightened the little girl by pursuing her, the 
grandmother demanded that it should be banished to an adjoin- 
ing stable ; and the parrot having been allowed to feed from the 
sailor’s plate, Martin declared it insupportable. Clemence said 
nothing, but went out with Julienne to attend to her household 
cares, while the widow resumed her wheel outside the door. 


Left alone with his nephew, who sought to give his dissatis- 
faction the appearance of absent-mindedness, uncle Bruno quietly 
set down the glass which he had emptied, whistled a moment; 
then, resting his elbows on the table, looked Martin in the face. 


“Do you know, boy,” said he, tranquilly, “that the wind 
seems to me to be a little to the north-east in this house? You 
all appear to be cold-hearted, and nobody has yet said the least 
friendly word to me. Is this the way to receive a relative 
whom you have not seen for twenty years ?” 

Martin replied somewhat roughly that the reception was all 
their circumstances would allow, and that it did not depend upon 
them to give better cheer. 

“It depends upon you to give a more cordial welcome,” re- 
plied Bruno. ‘“ But enough said; I do not like family quarrels. 
Only remember that you will one day repent of this ; that is all I 
have to say!” 

Martin, struck with these words, had a sudden suspicion. 

“Uncle Bruno would not have this air of assurance, thought 
he, if he possessed, as he pretends, only a monkey and a parrot. 
We have been duped by a stratagem; he has wished to try us, 
and the kind of threat he has just made me, has betrayed him ; 
we must make haste to repair our blunder and to conciliate him.” 

He immediately hastened to his mother and sister to impart to 
them his discovery. Both soon entered with smiling counte- 
nances. The widow apologized that her household cares had 
compelled her to leave her dear brother-in-law, and seemed sur- 
prised that the table was no better served. 

“ Where is the cake!” exclaimed she, “and the cream, that I 
myself put away for uncle Brunot Julienne, what are you think- 
ing of, my dear? And Clemence, see if there are not some nuts 
lefi in the little cupboard ; these sharpen the teeth and give one a 
relish for drink.” 

The young girl obeyed, and when all was on the table, sat 
down smilingly opposite the sailor. The latter looked at her 
complacently. 

“ Well!” said he, “ you look like a relative; you are the very 
image of poor George.” 

And, passing his hand under her chin : 

“ Besides, it is not to-day that I have made your acquaintance ; 
I have heard of you for a long time.” 

“ How so?” asked the astonished young girl. 

Before the sailor could reply, a loud and shrill voice pronounced 
the name of Clemence. The latter turned in surprise, but saw 
no one. 

“ Ah! you do not know who is calling you!’ said the sailor, 
laughingly. 

“Clemence! Clemence!” repeated the same voice. 

“Tt is the parrot!” cried Martin. 

“ The parrot !” repeated the young girl. “ And who has taught 
it my name ¢” 

“ Some one who had not forgotten it,” replied Brune, winking. 

“ You, uncle ?” 

“No, but a young sailor, a native of Omonville.” 

Mark?” 

“T believe that is his name!” 

“ You have seen him, then, uncle ?” 

“ A little, for the reason that I returned in the same ship.” 

“ He has returned ?” 

“With a share of the voyage which will permit him, he says, 
to go to housekeeping without aid from his parents.” 

“ And he has spoken—” 

“ Of you,” said the sailor, “finishing the thought of his niece, 
“often enough for the parrot to have retained your name, as you 
see.” 

Clemence blushed with pleasure, and the widow herself could 
not suppress a gesture of satisfaction. The marriage projected 
between her daughter and Mark had always pleased her, and she 
had been seriously afflicted by the obstacles raised on the part of 
the family of the young man. Bruno informed her that the latter 
had remained at Dieppe only for the formalities necessary to his 

disembarkation, and that he would probably arrive the next day, 
more in love than ever. 

This intelligence rejoiced everybody, particularly Clemence, 
who embraced her uncle with a genuine transport of gratitude. 
Bruno detained her an instant. 

“ Come, we will be good friends all our lives, will we not?” 
said he, laughingly ; “so, in order that you may not be impatient 


” 


while waiting for your sailor, I will give you my parrot ; it will 
speak to you of him.” 

Clemence embraced her uncle again with a thousand thanks, 
and extended her hand to the bird, of which she was no longer 
afraid ; it flew on her arm, crying: 

“ Good day, Clemence!’ 

Everybody laughed, and the delighted young girl carried it off, 
kissing it. 

“You have just made one happy, brother Bruno,” said the 
widow, following her with her eyes. 

“T wish it might not be the only one,” replied the sailor, be- 
coming serious ; “I have something to offer you, sister; but I am 
afraid I shall awaken a sad remembrance in your heart.” 

“ It is a relic of my son Didier!” exclaimed the widow, with 
that clear-sighted readiness of mothers. 

“You have said it!” replied Bruno. ‘“ When he was ship- 
wrecked, we were unfortunately separated. If we had been in 
the same ship, who knows? I might have saved him, as at 
Treport.” 

“Indeed, you did once save his life!” exclaimed the widow, 
snddenly recalling an old memory ; “I ought never to have for- 
gotten that, brother-in-law.” 

She extended her hand to the sailor; the latter pressed it in his 

own. 
“ Tt was nothing,” said he, good-naturedly, “only a neighborly 
service ; but when our ship arrived in India, that of Didier had 
been wrecked on the coast several days before. All that I could 
do, was to learn where he was buried, and to plant there a cross 
of bamboo.” 

“ You have done that!” exclaimed the mother, bathed in tears ; 
“ thanks, Bruno; thanks, brother!” 

“ That is not all,” resumed the sailor, softening in spite of him- 
self; “I knew that the Lascars had stolen the effects of the ship- 
wrecked men, and succeeded in finding and recovering my 
nephew’s watch, which I have brought to you.” 

As he spoke thus, he showed the widow a huge silver watch, 
suspended by achain. She seized it with a cry, and kissed it 
repeatedly. All the women wept; Martin himself appeared 
moved; as to Bruno, he coughed and drank to disguise his 
emotion. 

When the widow Mauvaire could speak, she embraced the 
sailor and thanked him warmly. All her ill humor had disap- 
peared ; she felt only gratitude for the precious gift which reminded 
her of a long-lost son. 

The conversation with Bruno became more free and amicable. 
His explanations did not admit of a mistake on his real position ; 
he had returned as poor as when he started. In declaring to his 
nephew that he and his would repent of their coldness, he had 
thought only of the regrets they must sooner or later experience, 
at having mistreated a kind relative ; all the rest was an inference 
of Martin’s. 

Although this discovery destroyed conclusively the hopes of 
the mother and daughter, it did not change their manners. Both, 
won by uncle Bruno’s kindness, retained their affection for him, 
and surrounded him with attentive cares. 

The sailor, for whom all the resources of the humble family 
stores had been exhausted, had just left the table, when Martin, 
who had been out a moment, suddenly re-entered, asking Bruno 
if he would sell the monkey. 

“ Rochambeau ?” replied the sailor, “no, indeed ; I have edu- 
cated him, he obeys me; he is my servant and my companion ; I 
would not give him for ten times his value. But who wishes to 
buy him ?” 

“The count,” said the young man; “he has just passed by 
and seen the animal, and he was so pleased with it that he asked 
me to inquire the price, and to bring it to him.” 

“Well! you will tell him that I shall keep it,” replied Bruno, 
filling his pipe. 

Martin made a gesture of disappointment. 

“Tt is a pity!” exclaimed he; “the count has just recollected 
his promise to me, and told me that if I would secure for him the 


monkey, he would make arrangements to give me the situation 


he had promised.” 

“Ah! your fortune would have been made !” cried the widow, 
sorrowfully. 

Bruno demanded an explanation. 

“So,” said he, after a moment of reflection, “ you hoped by 
procuring Rochambeau for the count, to obtain the employment 
you desire 

“I was sure of it,” replied Martin. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the sailor, hastily, “I will not sell the 
animal, but I will give it to you! Present it to your nobleman, 
and he cannot but show some gratitude for the favor.” 

There was a general concert of thanks, which the uncle cut 
short by sending his nephew to the castle with Rochambeau. 
Martin was very cordially received by the count, who conversed 
some time with him, ascertained that he was competent to fulfil 
the duties of the situation, and secured it to him. 

The joy of the family on his return with this news, may be 
imagined. The widow, wishing to atone for her unkindness, then 
acknowledged to the sailor the interested hopes to which his re- 
turn had given rise. Bruno laughed. 

“TI have played you a fine trick,” exclaimed he. “You 
expected millions, and I have brought you only two useless 
animals.” 

“ You are mistaken, uncle,” said Clemence, gently ; “ you have 
brought us three priceless treasures; for, thanks to you, my 
mother has now a relic of her son, my brother has employment, 
and I—I, have hope.” 
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It is love that preserves the empire which power sets up. 
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A VIEW OF THE TOWN AND ISLAND OF NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ISLAND AND TOWN OF NANTUCKET. 

Above we give a fine view of the beautiful Island of Nantucket. 
The island, town and county have the same limits. It is situated 
south of the peninsula of Cape Cod, some twenty miles, and is 
some sixty miles southeast from New Bedford, and about 120 
miles south-southeast from Boston. The island, which has a pop- 
ulation of 8500 inhabitants, fifty-eight farms and sixty productive 
establishments, is about fifteen miles long and three and one-half 
bread. The principal harbor is on the north side, in the head of 
an extensive bay. Two mile: from the land is a bar, admitting 
vessels of nine feet draft. Eastward and southward are the Nan- 
tucket shoals, which compel large ships to keep at a safe distance. 
On this side stands the Sancaty Head Light, a large stone tower, 
with iron steps and one of the finest lanterns, which sends its 
light forty miles. The face of the island is generally level, with 
some elevations. It was settled by some families from Massachu- 
setts, in 1659, to enjoy that religious freedom in-a distant island 
among savages that was denied them at home. Some 1500 In- 
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dians lived on the island, who are now all gone but one of eighty 
me The island was covered with forests, and the soil was 
uxuriant. The whcle fishery has been the principal business of 
the inhabitants, to this day, as nearly one ienieed ships are 
owned by the people, e in whtling. Till 1780, the waters 
near the island abounded in whales. As they left, the whalers 
have followed them to their present grounds. The town of Nan- 
tucket is a busy place ; the people possess the most enterprising 
genius. We find large churches and school-houses, an Athe- 
num with a valuable collection, anda library. This Atheneum 
is a large building, with a portico; containing a convenient 
lecture-room for 500 people, a library-room, a museum filled with 
curiosities, consisting chiefly of weapons, dresses and utensils of 
the natives of the Pacific Ocean islands. The museum alone is 
worth a visit to the island. The library contains more than 3000 
volumes of interesting books, and is open to every stranger. 
Visitors flock here throughout the summer season, and meet a 
most cordial reception by the kind people. No place in the United 
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States presents greater attractions for the invalid than this island; 
the fine, bracing sea air and the excellent water being admirab] 
adapted to refresh and invigorate mind and body. Visitors fi 
the best accommodations in the large hotel of the town, or in the 
village of Siasconcet. This village is built on a level grass plat, 
near the edge of a steep cliff. The eye rests on a broad expanse 
of the Atlantic, and below, the surf rolling and breaking, gives 
animation to the scenes by day, and calls to re by night. 
Fishing smacks are continually sailing near by, ond larger vessels 
in the distance are passing on longer voyages. The sea-bird is 
ever skimming over ocean, now eyeing the waters beneath, 
now darting headlong at his prey. Fishing in the fresh water 
pees and berries in sufficient abundance tempt the resident to a 

ealthful walk. One mile distant, on a small eminence, stands 
the well-known Sancaty Head Light, with a view that can only 
be compared with the stand on the highest mast top. The eye 
commands almost the entire horizon, and gives rise to sensations 
that can be felt, but not described. 


(Por description, see page 191.) 
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OCCUPATION FOR RAINY DAYS, 


SCENES AT THE GOLD DIGGINGS. per, and consequently, as these hardy sons of toil have plenty of 
On the page herewith we present five pictures so expressive and appetite we must sup that their sauce is of the choicest sort. 
characteristic, that but few words are required by way of explana- he fifth and last picture, represents the miners washing their 
tion. The series tell a connected story at aglance. The first clothing on the river’s bank, and hanging the clothes to dry on 
picture represents the 
manner in which the 
diggers of Cali- 
ria are accustomed 
to occupy themselves 
on a rainy day, viz., 
in mending their 
clothes, and repairi 
their boots and tools 
—in-door occupation, 
and a very necessary 
duty. T second 
picture is rather a lu- 
dicrous one, and rep- 
resents an _ interior 
view of a man’s cab- 
in, which has been 
taken possession of by 
one of the numerous 
bears that abound in 
the diggings,and which 
seeming to have re- 
galed itself sufficiently 
on the stores of the 
cabin is now seen warm- 
ing itself, after the style 
ofahuman being across 
a chair. The third, 
and centre picture, is a 
very fine and expres- 
sive one, representing 


the miners engaged in 
weighing the dust == 
which has cost them so = » $ 
much labor to procure. 

The tools of their call- Sy == = 


ing are strewn upon 
the table before them, 
eating utensils, fire- 
arms and — One 
is enjoying his pipe, 
and another 
at the op- 
eration of weighi 

performed by his com- 
rade. The fourth pic- 
ture, below, represents 
the miners engaged in 
performing their culi- 
nary duty. - One is ac- 
tively engaged over 
the fire, with the food, the savory smell of which attracts the dog _ the branches of the trees. Their wants are simple and easily sup- 
hard by, who eyes it wishfully, while the other miner is poundi plied. They require neither starching nor ironing for their coarse 
up corn with a pestle and mortar, to make a pudding with which under clothes, and they are ge cleansed and ready for use 
to finish the meal. Hunger is said to be the best sauce fot sup- without the laundress’s care. To many this life, aside from the 


REPRESENTATION OF MINERS WFIGHING THEIR GOLD. 


MINERS PREPARING THEIR FOOD. MINERS WASHING THEIR CLOTHING. 


idea of profit by the obtaining of gold, has its charms; and we 
must confess that we do not wonder that a feeling of this charac- 
ter should possess many a stout heart and gallant spirit. The 
very flower of New England youth—that is to say, its bone and 
sinew—have emi 
to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, in search of the 
shining metal and of 
adventure. As we have 
before taken occasion 
to remark, there are 
very few families, even, 
who do not count one 
or more members of 
their circle as — 
the gold seekers an 
California adventurers. 
The consequence of 
this immense amount 
of manual labor devoted 
to the purpose of min- 
ing, is to increase both 
the yield of gold and 
the mortality of the 
country, which, to a 
vast number of consti- 
tutions, proves fatal. 
And while some return 
enriched with gold, to 
the scenes of their child- 
hood, a vast number 
die at a distance from 
friends and home.— 
W Many philosophize and 
say that the discovery 
= pr *; of gold in California is, 
in reality, a curse rather 
than a blessing. They 
adduce all the contin- 
gent evils that have re- 
sulted from the matter, 
but forget that 
cannot divine the hid- 
den purpose of Divine 
Providence, that has 
thus revealed the hid- 
den wealth of the earth 
to men’s eyes. The 
ways of Providence are 
inscrutable,and no man 
can fathom them. But 
that the discovery of 
gold in California and 
Australia savors of 
some goodly use be- 
— its apparent application, we have not the shadow of a doubt. 
t seems to have been reserved till this day, as one important 
auxiliary in bringing the whole world under the influences of civ- 
ilization and religion. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LOVE-LOST KATHLEEN. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


On a night, when stars were smiling 
O’er the lost day hushed to rest, 
While the earth lay like an Eden, 
Long ere sin had stained its breast ;— 
And from clouds that floated o’er her, 
Looked the moon’s face, calm and pale 
As a nun’s, when careless fingers 
Lift the dark folds of her veil ;— 
When the pale fiowers closed their leafiets 
O’er their bosoms snowy-fair, 
Heeding not the zephyr’s pleading, 
Kissing them with lips of air ;— 
When the wave with softest murmur, 
Broke upon the moon-lit shore, 
Low, as when a maiden whispers 
Vows and troth-plights and ;— 
Lying then where rays of moonlight 
Wove a glory round her head, 
Was a being fair and lovely ; 
One whose smile my steps had led 
From the gray-skied clime called real, 
To the land of love and dreams, 
Lighted by the mystic glory 
From her blue eyes’ starry beams! 


By her side my feet had lingered, 
While the summer days grew long, 

Chided onward by the music 
Of her never-ceasing song, 

Till in rays of russet autumn 
Smiled the corn-fields on the plain, 

And the sickles of the reapers 
Gleamed amid the waving grain. 

Then in dim old woods we wandered 
Searching for the nuts all day, 

Where the dry leaves on the dingles 
In the autumn sunshine lay,— 

Roamed we o’er the slanting hill-side, 
Where the glad breeze kissed her cheek, 

And the fair earth seemed to brighten 
In her smile so pure and meek, 

Till she said “I’m very weary ; 

° Lay me ger*ly down to rest, 

Where the stars will smile upon me 
As they journey to the west.” 

And she sleepeth in the forest, 
*Neath the shadow of white wings, 

For an angel watcheth o'er her 
Guarding from all evil things. 
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THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Ir was a fine night in the autumn of the year 1805, and the 
stars shone as brilliantly over the gay city of Paris as if they had 
burned in an Italian heaven. The cumbrous mass of the palace 
of the Tuileries, instead of lying like a dark leviathan in the shad- 
ows of the night, blazed with light in all its many-windowed 
length ; for the soldier-emperor, the idol of his subjects, that night 
gave a grand ball and reception to the world. Treops in full uni- 
form were under arms, and the great lamps of the court-yard 
gazed brightly on the channelled bayonets and polished musket- 
barrels of the sentinels. Carriage after carriage drew up at the 
great portal, and emitted beautiful ladies, brilliantly attired, and 
marshals and staff officers blazing with embroidery ; for Napoleon, 
simple and unostentatious in his own person, well knew the im- 
portance of surrounding himself with a brilliant court; and the 
people, even the rude and ragged denizens of the Faubourgs St. 
Antoine and St. Marceau, as they hung upon the iron railing and 
scanned the splendid dresses of the guests as they alighted from 
their carriages, were well pleased to see that a throne created by 
themselves could vie im splendor with the old hereditary seats of 
loyalty that existed in spite of the execrations of the million. 
They marked with pleasure the arms of some of the ancient Bour- 
bon nobility on the pannels of some of the glittering equipages, 
for all the aristocracy of France had not joined the banners of her 
adversaries. 

Within the walls of the palace, in the reception-room, the scene 
was yet more dazzling. The draperies of the throne, at the foot 
of which stood Josephine, more impressive from her native and 
winning loveliness than the splendor of the priceless diamonds 
that decked her brow and neck, and the emperor in the simple 
attire of a gentleman, with no distinctive ornament save the grand 
cross of the Legion of Honor,—the draperies of the throne, we 
say, no lenger presented the goldev lilies of the Bourbon, but the 
golden bees of Napoleon,—symbols of the industry and persever- 
ane which had raised him to his rank. The eye, as it roamed 
around the brilliant circle, encountered fow of those vapid faces 
which make the staple of tne surroundings of an hereditary throne. 
Every epaulette that sparkled there, graced the shoulder of aman 
who had wen his grade by exposure, gallantry and intellect. 
There was the scarred veteran of the Sambre and the Meuse, 
heroes who had crossed “that terrible bridge of Lodi” in ‘the 
path of the French tri-color, and the face of the withering fire of 
Austrian batteries,—dim eyes that had been blighted by the burn- 
ing sands of Egypt, warriors who had braved the perils of the 
Alps, and the dangers of the plains of Lombardy. 

Somewhat apart from the brilliant circle, in the embrasure of 
one of the deep and lofty windows, stood a young officer, in con- 
versation with a beautiful young woman. The latter was attired 


in white satin, and the rich lace veil that half hid the orange flower 
in her hair, and descended gracefully over her faultless shoulders, 
proclaimed her to be a bride. And the foung soldier, her com- 
panion? The radiant pride and joy that beamed from his fine 
dark eye, the animation of his manner, and the tenderness of his 
tone, as he addressed the lady, emphatically proclaimed the bride- 
groom. Such, indeed, were the relations of Colonel Lioncourt 
and Leonide Lasalle, who had that day only lost her maiden ap- 
pellation at the altar of Notre Dame. 

So absorbed was the young colonel in-the conversation, that it 
was only after he had been twice addressed that he turned and 
noticed the proximity of a third person. 

“Sorry to interrupt you; colonel,” said the new comer, a young 
man with dark lowering brows, deep set eyes, and a sinister ex- 
pression, heightened by a sabre cut that traversed his left cheek 
diagonally, “ but his majesty desires to speak to you.” 

“ Au revoir, Leonide,” said the young colonel, to his bride; “ I 
will join you again in a few moments. The emperor is laconic 
enough in his communications. Meanwhile, I leave you to the 
care of my friend.” 

The emperor was already impatient, and the moment the colo- 
nel appeared, he grasped his arm familiarly, and led him aside, 
while the immediate group of courtiers fell back respectfully, and 
out of ear-shot. 

“ Colonel,” said Napoleon, “I have news—great news. The 
enemies of France will not give us a moment’s repose. It is no 
longer England alone that threatens us. I could have crushed 
England, had she met me single-handed. In a month my eagles 
would have lighted on the tower of London. Russia, Austria 
and Sweden have joined her. Our frontier is threatened by half 
a million men. Lioncourt, you are brave and trusty, and I will 
tell you what I dare communicate to few. My movements must 
be as secret as the grave. Paris must not suspect them. What 
do you think I propose doing ?” 

“To strengthen the frontier by concentrating your troops on 
different points, sire.” 

Napoleon smiled. 

“No, Lioncourt; we will beard the lion in his den. I have 
broken up the camp at Boulogne. I will rush at once into the 
heart of Germany. I will separate the enemy’s columns from 
each other. The first division that marches against me shall be 
outflanked, attacked in the rear and cut to pieces. One after 
another they shall fall before me. In three months I shall triumph 
over the coalition. I shall dictate terms of peace from the field 
of battle. Lioncourt, they are short-sighted. They know nothing 
of me yet. They fancy that my heart is engaged in these frivolous 
pomps and gaieties with which I amuse the people,—that I have 
become enervated by ‘Capuan delights.’ But you know me bet- 
ter. You know that my throne is the back of my war-horse,— 
that the sword is my sceptre, cannon my diplomatists. I wished 
for peace—they have elected war ; on their heads be the guilt and 
the bloodshed.” 

He paused, out of breath with the rapidity of his utterance. 
Colonel Lioncourt waited respectfully till he should recommence. 

“Colonel,” he said, at last, in a tone of sadness, a melancholy 
shade passing over his fine features, “they have described me as 
a sanguinary monster. History will do me justice. History will 
attest that I never drew the sword without just cause,—that I re- 
turned it to its scabbard on the earliest opportunity. Not on my 
soul the guilt of slaughtered thousands, of villages burned, of 
peasants driven from their homes, of fields ravaged, of women 
widowed, and children orphaned. My whole soul yearns for 
peace. I would build my true greatness on the promulgation of 
just laws, the culture of religion and intellect, the triumphs of 
agriculture, and the arts of peace. But I must obey my destiny. 
Europe must be ploughed by the sword. The struggle is between 
civilization and barbarism, freedom and despotism, the Frank 
and the Cossack. But I prate too long. Colonel, I sent for you 
to pronounce a hard sentence. Your regiment of hussars is 
already under arms. You must march to-night—instantly.” 

“ Sire,” said Lioncourt, with a sigh. “This news will kill my 
poor wife.” 

«Josephine shall console her,” said the emperor. “I would 
have informed you earlier, but St. Eustache, your lieutenant-colo- 
nel, whom I now see talking with madame, advised me not to do 


” 

“JT thank him,” muttered Lioncourt, bitterly. 

“ You have no time to lose. I counsel you to leave the pres- 
ence quietly. Let your wife learn that you have marched, by a 
letter. Better that than the agony of parting. I know something 
of human, and particularly feminine nature. Adieu, colonel. 
Courage and good fortune.” 

And so saying, the emperor glided easily back to the circle he 
had left. Lioncourt’s brain reeled under the blow he had received. 
He gazed upon his wife as she stocd radiant, beautiful and unsus- 
picious, under a glittering chandelier, with the same feelings with 
which a man takes his last look of the shore as he sinks forever 
in the treacherous wave. In another moment he was gone. The 
sentries presented arms as he passed out of the palace. His or- 
derly was in the court-yard holding his charger by the bridle. 
The colonel threw himself into the saddle, and rode to the head of 
the regiment. The trumpets and kettle drums were mute—for 
such were the general orders,—and the regiment rode out of the 
city in silence, broken only by the heavy tramping of the horses’ 
hoofs, and the clanking of scabbards rebounding from their flanks. 
As they passed out of one of the gates, the lieutenant-colonel, St. 
Eustache, joined the column at a gallop, and reported to his 
commander. 

St. Eustache had been a lover of Leonide Lasalle, had proposed 
for her hand and been rejected. Still, he had not utterly ceased 
to love her, but his desire of possession was now mingled with a 


desire of vengeance. He both hated and loved the beautiful Leon- 
ide, while he regarded his fortunate rival and commanding officer 
with feelings of unmitigated hatred. Yet he had art enough to 
conceal his guilty feelings and guilty projects. While he rode 
beside the colonel, his thoughts ran somewhat in this vein : 

“ Well, at least I have succeeded in marring their joy. Lion- 
court’s triumph over me was short-lived. He may never see his 
bride again. He is venturesome and rash. We have sharp work 
before us, or I’m very much mistaken, and Colonel Eugene Lion- 
court may figure in the list of killed in the first general engage- 
ment. Then I renew my suit, and if Leonide again rejects me, 
there’s no virtue in determination.” 

While the colonel’s regiment was slowly pursuing its way, the 
festivities at the Tuileries were drawing to a close. Madame 
Lioncourt wondered very much at the absence of her husband, 
and still more so, when the guests began to depart, and he did not 
re-appear to escort her to her carriage. It was then that the em- 
press honored her with an interview, and with tears in her beauti- 
ful eyes, informed her of her husband’s march in obedience to 
orders. The poor lady bore bravely up against the effect of this 
intelligence so long as she was in the presence of the emperor and 
empress ; but when alone in her carriage, on her way to her now 
solitary home, she burst into a flood of tears, and it seemed as if 
her very heart were breaking. The next morning brought a short 
but kind note from her husband. It was overflowing with affec- 
tion and full of hope. The campaign, conducted by Napoleon’s 
genius, he thought, could not fail to be brief, and he should ro- 
turn with new laurels, to lay them at the feet of his lovely bride. 
This little note was treasured up by Leonide as if it had been the 
relic of a saint, and its words of love and promise cheered her 
day after day in the absence of her husband. 

At last, news came to the capital from the seat of war. The 
battle of Austerlitz had been fought and won. The cannon thun- 
dered from the Invalides, Paris blazed with illuminations, and the 
steeples reeled with the crashing peals of the joy-bells. No par- 
ticulars came at first; many had been killed and wounded; but 
the French eagles were victorious, and this was all the people at 
first cared for. Lioncourt’s regiment had covered itself with glory, 
but no special mention was made of him in the first despatches. 

At last, one morning a visitor was announced to Madame Lion- 
court, and she hastily descended to her salon to receive him. St. 
Eustache advanced to meet her. She eagerly scanned his coun- 
tenance as he held out his hand. It was grave and sombre. A 
second glance showed her a black crape sword-knot on the hilt of 
his sabre. She fainted and sank upon the floor before St. Eus- 
tache could catch her in his arms. He summoned her maid, and 
the latter, with the assistance of another servant, bore her mistress 
from the apartment. 

St. Eustache paced the room to and fro, occasionally raising his 
eyes to contemplate the rich gilded ceiling, the paintings and sta- 
tuettes which adorned the salon. 

“ Some style here!” he muttered. ‘“ And they say she has this 
in her own right. Lioncourt left her some funds, I fancy. Young, 
beautiful, rich ; by Jove, she is a prize!” 

His meditations were interrupted by the return of Madame 
Lioncourt, who motioned her visitor to be seated, and sank into a 
fauteuil herself. She was pale as marble, and her eyes were red 
with recent tears, but her voice was calm and firm as she said : 

“T need hardly ask yoa, sir, if my poor husband has fallen. I 
could read ill news in your countenance as soon as you appeared. 
Were you near him when he fell ?” 

“I was beside him, madame. We were charging the flying 
Russians. Our horses, maddened with excitement, had carried 
us far in advance of our column, when suddenly we were sur- 
rounded by a group of horsemen, who took courage and rallied 
fora moment. Lioncourt was carrying death in every blow he 
dealt, when a Russian cavalry officer, discharging his pistol at 
point-blank distance, shot him dead from the saddle. I saw no 
more, for I was myself wounded and swept away in the torrent of 
the fight. But he is dead. Even if that pistol-shot had not slain 
him, the hoofs of his own troopers, as they rushed madly forward 
in pursuit of the enemy, would have trampled every spark of life 
out of his bosom.” 

Leonide wrung her hands. 

“But you, at least, recovered bis—his remains ?”’ 

“Pardon, madume. I imstituted a search for our colonel’s 
body where he fell. But the spot had already been visited by 
marauders. All the insignia of rank had disappeared ; and in the 
mangled heap of stripped and mutilated corpses, it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish friend from foe.” 

The widowed bride groaned deeply, as she covered her face 
with her handkerchief and rocked to and fro on her seat. 

“Madame,” said St. Eustache, “I will no longer intrude upon 
your grief. When time has somewhat assuaged the poignancy of 
your affliction, I will again call on you te tender my respectful 
sympathies.” 

Time wore on, and with it brought those alleviations it affords 
to even the keenest sorrow. The assiduity of friends compelled 
Madame Lioncourt to lay aside her widow’s weeds, and re-appear 
in the great world of fashion. Ther:, whatever may have been 
her secret sorrow, she learned to wea: the mask of a smiling ex- 
terior, and even to appear gayest amung the gay, as if she sought 
forgetfulness in the wildest excitement and most frivolous amuse- 


ment 

During all this time, St. Eustache, who had got a military ap- 
pointment at Paris, was ever at her side. It was impossible for 
her to avoid him. He escorted her to her carriage when she left a 
ball-room ; he was the first to claim her hand when she entered. 
He was so respectful, so sad, so humble, that it was impossible to 
take offence at his assiduities, and she even began to like him in 
spite of former prejudices. Though it was evident that the free- 
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dom of her hand had renewed his former hopes, still no words of 
his ever betrayed their revival, only sometimes a suppressed sigh, 
the trembling of his hand as it touched hers, gave evidence that 
could not be mistaken. 

Affairs were in this condition, when a brother of Leonide, 
Alfred Lasalle, a young advocate from the provinces, came to 
establish himself in Paris. He at once became the protector and 
guardian of his sister, and as such, conceived the same violent dis- 
like to St. Eustache that Leonide had formerly entertained towards 
him. St. Eustache, after many fruitless attempts to conciliate the 
brother, gave it up in despair. Still, whenever Alfred’s affairs 
called him away, he supplied his place with the young widow. 

At this time, play sometimes ran very high in the salons of the 
capital ; and Leonide rose from the ecarte table, one night, indebted 
to St. Eustache in the sum of a thousand crowns. 

“Call on me to-morrow,” said Leonide, with a flushed face, 
“ and I will repay you.” 

St. Eustache was pretty well acquainted with the affairs of the 
young widow. He knew that she had been living on her capital 
for some time, and that she had reached the limit of her resources. 
He knew that it was utterly impossible for her to raise a thousand 
crowns in twenty-four hours. She must, therefore, he thought, 
cancel her debt by her hand. This was the alternative to which 
he had been manceuvering to bring her ; therefore, he entered her 
salon the next day with the air of a victor. He was no longer 
covetous of wealth; he had prospered in his own speculations, 
and was immensely rich; the hand of Leonide, even without her 
heart, was now all he sought. 

Madame Lioncourt received him with the easy assurance of a 
woman of the world. He, on his part, advanced with the grace of 
a French courtier. 

“You came to remind me, sir,” said the lady, “that I was un- 
fortunate at play last night.” 

“No, madame,” said St. Eustache, “ it is yourself who reminds 
me of it. Pardon me, I am somewhat acquainted with your cir- 
cumstances. I know that you are no longer as rich as you are 
beautiful—” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Pardon the allusion, madame; I did not intend to insult you, 
but only to suggest that the payment of money was not the only 
method of cancelling a debt.” , 

“I do not understand you, sir.” 

“ Leonide, it is time that you did understand me!” cried St. 
Eustache, impetuously. “It is time that | should throw off the 
mask and assert my claim to your hand. I loved you once—I 
love you still. You are now in my power. You cannot pay me 
the money you owe me; but you cap make me happy. Your 
hand—” 

“Colonel St. Eustache,” said the lady, coldly, as she rose and 
handed him a pocket-book. ‘Be good enough to count those 
notes.” 

St. Eustache ran over them hastily. 

“ A thousand crowns, madame,” he said. 

“ Then the debt is cancelled. Never renew the proposal of this 
morning. Good-day, sir.” 

With a haughty inclination of the head, she swept out of the 
room. 

“ Never renew the proposal of this morning!” said St. Eustache, 
to himself. “A thousand furies! It shall be renewed to-night. 
She will be at the masquerade at the opera house. I have bribed 
her chamber-maid, and know her dress. She shall hear me plead 
my suit. I have risked too much—periled too muth, to give her 
up so easily.” 


Amidst the gay crowd at the opera house was a light figure in 
a pink domino, attended by one in black. Not tomake a mystery 
of these characters, they were Madame Lioncourt and her brother. 

“Dear Alfred,” said the lady, ‘‘I am afraid you impoverished 
yourself, to aid me in extricating myself from the toils of my per- 
severing suitor.” 

“ Say nothing of it, Leonide,” replied Alfred. ‘Your liberty 
is cheaply purchased by the sacrifice.” 

“ Lady, one word with you,” said a low voice at her side. 

She turned and beheld a pilgrim with scrip, staff and cross, and 
closely masked. 

“ Twenty, if you will, reverend sir,” she replied, gaily. ‘But 
methinks this is a strange scene for one of your solemn vocation.” 


“The true man,” replied the mask, “finds something to inter- 
est him in every scene of life. Wherever men and women assem- 
ble in crowds, there is always an opportunity for counsel and con- 
solation. The pious pilgrim should console the sad ; and are not 
the saddest hearts found in the gayest throngs ?” 

“True, true,” replied Leonide, with a deep sigh. 

“ But you, at least, are happy, lady,” said the pilgrim. 

“Happy! Could you see my face, you would see a mask more 
impenetrable than this velvet one I wear. It is all smiles,” she 
whispered. ‘“ But,” she added, laying her hand on her bosom, 


“T have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne‘er impart ; 
It heaves no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart!” 


“Can it be possible!” cried the pilgrim. “You have the repu- 
tation of being one of the gayest of the Parisian ladies.” 

“Then you know me not.” 

‘IT know you by name, Madame Lionconrt.” 

“Then you should know that name represents a noble and gal- 
lant heart—the life of my own widowed bosom. You should 
know that Lioncourt, the bravest of the brave, the truest of the 
true, lies in a nameless grave at Austerlitz, the very spot 
unknown.” 


“T too was at Austerlitz,” said the pilgrim, in a deep voice. 

* You were at Austerlitz !” 

“ Yes, madame, in the —th hussars.” 

“Tt was my husband’s regiment.” 

“Yes, madame. I was for along time supposed to be dead. 
My comrades saw me fall, and I was reported for dead. Faith! 
I came near dying. But I fell into the hands of some good peo- 
ple, though they were Austrians, and they took good care of me, 
and cured my wounds, and here I am at last.” 

“Ah! why,” exclaimed Madame Lioncourt, “may this not 
have been the fate of your colonel ? why may not he too have sur- 
vived the carnage, and been preserved in the same manner? His 
body was never recognized.” 

“Very possibly Lioncourt may still be living.” 

“Yet St. Eustache told me he was dead.” 

“He is a false traitor!” cried the pilgrim. ‘“ Leonide!” cried 
he, with thrilling emphasis, “ you have borne bad news, can you 
bear good ?” 

“God will give me strength to bear good tidings,” cried the 
lady. 

“Then arm yourself with all your energy,” said the stranger. 
“ Lioncourt lives.” 

“ Lives!” said Leonide, faintly, grasping the arm of the stranger 
to support herself from falling. 

“ Courage, madame; I tell you the truth. He lives.” 

“Then take me to him. The crisis is past. I can bear to 
meet him ; nothing but delay will kill me now!” cried the lady, 
hurriedly. 

“He stands beside you!” said the stranger. 

A long deep sigh, and Leonide lay in the arms of the pilgrim, 
who was still masked. But she recovered herself with superhu- 
man energy, and said : 

“Come, come, I must see you. I must kneel at your feet. I 
must clasp your hands; my joy—my love—my life !” 

“Room, room, there !” cried a seneschal. ‘The emperor!” 

“Dearest Leonide,” whispered a voice in her ear, “ I resolved 
to see you again to-night, in spite of your prohibition to renew 
my suit.” 

“Then wait here beside me; do not leave me,” answered the 
lady, as she recognized St. Eustache. 

“ That will I not, dearest,” was the fervent reply. 

Napoleon, with Josephine leaning on his arm, advanced through 
the broad space cleared by the attendants, and when he had taken 
up a position in the centre of the hall, near Lioncourt and his 
bride, St. Eustache and Lasalle, gave the signal for the company 
to unmask. As they obeyed, and every face was uncovered, his 
quick glance caught the pale and handsome features of the young 
cavalry colonel. 

“What!” he exclaimed, impetuously. “Can the grave give 
up its dead? Do our eyes deceive us? Is this indeed Lioncourt, 
whom we left dead upon the field of Austerlitz? Advance, man, 
and satisfy our doubts.” 

Lioncourt advanced, and the emperor laid his hand upon his 

arm. 
“You are pale as a ghost, man; but still you’re flesh and blood. 
Give an account of yourself. Speak quickly; don’t you see these 
ladies are dying of curiosity? and faith! so I am too,” he added, 
smiling. 

“Sire,” said the colonel, “you will, perhaps, remember order- 
ing my regiment in pursuit of the flying Russians ?” 

“Perfectly well, and they performed the service gallantly. 
Their rear was cut to pieces.” 

“St. Eustache and I rode side by side,” pursued the colonel. 

“Here is St. Eustache,” cried the emperor, beckoning the 
officer to advance. 

“My dear colonel!” cried St. Eustache, embracing his old 
commander. 

“Go on, colonel,” cried the emperor, stamping his foot impa- 
tiently. 

“ We hung upon the flying rear of the enemy, sabreing every 
man we overtook. Faith! I hardly know what happened after- 
wards,” said the colonel, pausing. 

“Take up the thread of the story, St. Eustache,” said the em- 
peror; ‘don’t let it break off here.” 

“Well, sire,” said St. Eustache, drawing a long breath, “ as 
the colonel and I were charging side by side, cutting right and 
left, separated from our men by the superior speed of our horses, 
a Russian officer wheeled and shot the colonel from his saddle.” 

“That was how it happened, Lioncourt,” said the emperor. 
“Now goon. Afterwards—” 

«When I came to my senses, sire,”” resumed Lioncourt, glow- 
ingly, ‘I found myself in the hands of some Austrian peasants. 
I had been plundered of my epaulcttes and uniform, and they took 
me for a common soldier. But they carried me to their cottage, 
and dressed my wound, and eventually I got well.” 

‘* But where were you wounded, colonel ?” asked the emperor. 

“A pistol ball had entered behind my left shoulder, and came 
out by my collar bone.” 

“ Behind your left shoulder!” cried Napoleon. “ And yet you 
were facing the enemy. How was that?” 

“ Because,” said the colonel, sternly, “‘a Frenchman, a soldier, 
‘an officer, a disappointed rival, took that opportunity of assassi- 
nating me, and shot me with his own hostler-pistol.” 

“ His name!” shouted the emperor, quivering with passion, — 
“his name; do you know him ?” 

“ Well—it is Lieutcnant-Colonel St. Eustache !” 

All eyes were turned on St. Eustache. His knees knocked to- 
gether, his eyes were fixed, cold drops of perspiration stood on 
his forehead. But in all that circle of indignant eyes, the detected 
criminal saw only the eagle orbs of the emperor that pierced to 
his very soul. 


“Is this charge true?” asked Napoleon, quickly, quivering with 
one of his tremendous tornadoes of passion. 

St. Eustache conld not answer, but he nodded his head. 

“Your sword !” cried the emperor. 

Mechanically the criminal drew his sabre, he had thrown off his 
domino, and now stood revealed in the uniform he disgraced, and 
offered the hilt to the emperor. Napoleon clutched it, and snapped 
the blade under foot. Then tearing off his epaulettes he threw 
them on the floor, stamped on them, and beckoning to an officer 
who stood by, gasped out : 

“A guard, a guard !” 

In a few minutes the tramp of a.med men was heard in the 
saloon, and the wretched culprit was removed. 

“ General Lioncourt,” said the emperor, to his recovered officer, 
“your new commission shall be made ont to-morrow. In the 
meanwhile, the loyely Leonide shall teach you to forget your 
trials.” 

The assemblage broke up. Lioncourt, his wife and her faith- 
ful brother, retired to their now happy home. 

The next day was fixed for the trial of the guilty St. Eustache 
before a court martial—a mere formal preliminary to his execu- 
tion, for he had confessed his crime, but it appeared that during 
the preceding night he had managed to escape. 


Flying from justice, the wretched criminal reached one of the 
bridges that span the Seine. Climbing to the parapet, he gazed 
down into the dark and turbid flood, now black as midnight, 
that rolled beneath the yawning arch. There was no star in the 
sky, and here and there only a light dim-twinkled reflected in the 
muddy wave. Daylight was beginning to streak the east with 
sickly rays. Soon the great city would be astir. Soon hoarse 
voices would be clamoring for the traitor, the assassin, the dastard, 
who, in the hour of victory, had raised his hand against a brother 
Frenchman. Soon, if he lingered, his ears would be doomed to 
hear the death penalty,—soon the muskets, whose fire he had so 
often commanded, would be levelled against his breast. All was 
lost—all for which he had schemed and sinned,—the applause of 
his countrymen, the favor of his emperor, the love of Leonide. 
At least, he would disappoint Paris of a spectacle. He would die 
by his own act. A sudden spring, a heavy plunge, a few bubbles 
breaking on the black surface, and the wretched criminal was no 
more ! 

Days afterwards, a couple of soldiers, lounging into La Morgue, 
the dismal receptacle where bodies are exposed for identification, 
recognized in a pallid and bloated corpse the remains of the late 
lieutenant-colonel of the —th hussars. 

Lioncourt learned his fate, but it threw no shadow over his 
bright and cloudless happiness. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LAY OF THE DEW DROPS. 


In the silent hour of the night we hie 

From our secret home in the clear blue sky, 

To the violet dell and the roses’ bower, 

And the star-light steal from the sleeping flower. 


While the eyes of the world are in slumber sealed, 
We sprinkle our pearls o’er the grassy field, 

And deck in a diamond robe the grain 

That swells on the laden harvest plain. 


We lie on the rush by the rivulet’s bank, 

And peep at the spot where the sunbeams sank ; 
We trip o er the mead, and we flit in the dell, 
And we hide in the floweret’s secret cell. 


In the silvery light of the moon we sport, 

And the fragrant breath of the night-breeze court ; 
And when the bright beams of the morning fall, 
We rest in the shade of the ivied wall, — 


Till the fiery day in his chariot rides 
Through the orient gate o’er the ocean tides, 
When we shake our sheen in his golden ray, 
And hie to our ether abodes away. 
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ORATORICAL, 


Beyond all question, the man of the meeting was Dr. Daff, the 
great Scotch missionary at Calcutta. I had heard of him—I had 
read his powerful and moving addresses and communications ; 
but now I saw and heard him. The day was chilly, and he sat 
near me, wrapped up in a cloak. He is quite tall, probably six 
feet, two or three inches, when he takes the folds out of his body. 
He is a very slender man, with a small head, thick black hair, 
combed back from his forehead and temples, deep sunken black 
eyes, hollow cheeks, and presenting on the whele, a worn, sickly 
aspect. His accent is of the broadest Scotch, and his delivery 
most furious. When his name was announced, the hall rang 
again. He commenced like a race-horse, and kept in full gallop 
to the close of a very long speech. He twisted his body into all 
possible shapes—at one time, a part of the tail of his coat was 
over his shoulder; at another he had every available portion of it 
closely packed under one arm, so as to reveal his waistcoat mid- 
way to his shoulders. 1 never heard such a terrent of informa- 
tion, of history, of invective, of figure and illustration, of vigorous 
grappling with pantheism, intidelity and formalism, and of earnest 
exhortation to the whole host of God’s elect, to a bold and united 
assault upon the army of the aliens. And as he traced the pro- 
gress of the soul emerging from the darkness of nature into the 
light of revelation, and by the aid of that light ascending step by 
step until introduced to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born in heaven, he held his audience in breathless silence. 
When he concluded his speech he was dripping with perspiration ; 
and the moment his last words were uttered, he rolled his cloak 
around him, and, amid the tumultuous applause of the honse, 
darted out of the hall.—London Cor. N. Y. Observer. 
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Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till a}! are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eterna! scene.— Young. 
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Suaxsrere, “being naturally inclined to 
poetry and acting, came to London, I guess about eight- 
een, and was an actor at one of the play-houses, and did 
act exceeding well.” So wrote honest Aubrey, in the 
1680, and we can therefore give the post of honor in 

the histrionic profession to the greatest of dramatic au- 
thors, whose varied productions combine the deepest pas- 
sion, the profoundest philosophy, the wildest romance, the 
most comprehensive Lastery: And in this instance, for 
the first time, our engraving is not taken directly from 
the original manuscript. There are but five authentic 
autographs of Shakspere in existence, and we give here- 
with a fac-simile of one of these, which was purchased by 
the corporation of London in 1841, at public auction, for 
seven hundred and twenty-five dollars. It is a deed, and on 
a strip of parchment (as represented), to which the seal 
is attached, we see the signature “‘ William Shakspere.” 
Another autograph, in the same orthography, is a small 
folio volume, which was bought by the British Museum 
in 1838, for five hundred dollars, and there are three 
others (one of which we give a fac-simile of) on three 
sheets of the poet’s will, which is carefully preserved in 
the Prerogative Office, at London. The tremor of old age 
is distinguishable in these precious symbols of dramatic 
talent, yet genius is stamped upon every letter—the spcll- 
ing, also, is curious, and shows that most of us have erred 
in adding superfluous letters*to “Shakspere.” Of the 
uliar histrionic excellences of the poet, we have no 
information, and rather incline to the opinion of Knight, 
that Shakspere became an actor because he was a dra- 
matic writer, and not a dramatic writer because he was 
an actor. He very quickly made his way to wealth and 
reputation by the glorious productions of his ripe intellect. 
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Epwin Forrest is unquestionably at the head of his 
rofession in this country, and his autograph shows -¢hat 
merits the loud applause of the crowded houses 
which he invariably “draws.” On paper, as on the stage 
he scorns all imitation of transatlantic mannerism, and 
displays a vigorous individuality, ever popular in our re- 
soy pi style may be somewhat overstrained at times, 
ut it ever bears the sterling impress of truth. Like the 
“Bard of Avon,” Mr. Forrest attained his position 4 
— and not by favor, and instead of trammelling h 
cy to please a few conceited critics, he has won the 
approbation of the masses by his original delineations of 
aracter, “ample and true with life.” An earnest stu- 
dent, he is equally fortunate in interpreting the characters 
of the savage warrior, the ancient Roman, the mysterious 
Dane, or the chivalric young Frenchman, rendering the 
precise tone of every passing and changing emotion of the 
scene. His conceptions are grand, and there is some- 
thing in the majesty of his voice which sweeps across his 
audiences, as the north wind, in thrilling tones, 
across an solian Mr. Forrest is the actor of the 
million—the artist of the masses; his style, perhaps, too 
vigorous for criticism and nice discernment, is yet emi- 
nently successful and impressive with the multitude. His 
late engagements in Boston and New York have served 
to keep him very fresh in the remembrance and apprecia- 


to dispute. He is still in the prime of life. 


7 
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CLYVINV tion of the public. His hand-writing shows him to be, 
what he really is, a bold, resolute, and independent man ; 
one ie sae mainly “ by the counsels of his own will.’”’ 
That he is sometimes indiscreet and overacts, we are ready 
to admit ; but that there is a better actor upon the stage 
at the present time, in Europe or America, we are ready 


Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, as a dramatic author and artist, 
has entered upon a brilliant career, already endorsed by the warm- 
est praises of home and foreign critics. Her dashing, almost 
illegible autography, displays her ideal cast of mind, and thst 
buoyant temperament which so generously forced her to become 
the heroine of refined comedy, in order that she might repair the 
fallen fortunes of a loved husband. “ Armand,” her last produc- 
tion, is highly praised—the verse sparkles with intellect, emotion 
and dramatic power, nor does the action flag from its commence- 
ment to its termination. The authoress enacts the part of the 
heroine, and in the first act, when she appears as peasant girl, the 
ease and grace of her manners, coupled with her buoyant step and 
guileless eye, render her a veritable incarnation of an ideal May 


a. In Shakspere’s “ Juliet,” she displays the absorbing and 
elirious love of a young and enthusiastic girl, tempered by the 
maidenly delicacy of the pure and high-born Veronese. And in 
Beatrice and Rosalind she must be witnessed to be esteemed— 
equalled by some in art, and s in force by many, she 
alone has that poetic fervor which imparts to them their trath, 
and makes our laughter ever ready to tremble into tears. We 
regret that we have not space for some of the prominent incidents 
of Mrs. Mowatt’s romantic life, which show her to be a true hero- 
ine in domestic affliction, as she is an ornament to her profession. 
May she write many more such plays as “‘ Armand,” and long 
continue to adorn our stage at home, and honor it abroad. 

CuarLotrre €ysuman is deservedly popular on both sides of 


the ocean, and her bursts of conflicting passions are pronounced 
equal to those of Mrs. Siddons. er shade of sentiment and 
every phase of passion are rendered with natural energy, devoid of 
conventional stage bombast, and the power which she exercises 
over the imagination of her hearers, absolute as it is, never tends 
to dislike, so commonly produced in wild phantasy. 
Tuos. 8S. Hamenin, frank and open-hearted as his own chiro- 
hy, was an excellent type of an “ actor manager.” Few men 
Cod geseter trials, and few men emerged from beneath the cloud 
of pecuniary distress with brighter honor, or more respected by all 
concerned. A foreigner by birth, he identified himself with his 
adopted land, and was second to no citizen in patriotism and 
national pride. Peace to his manes. 


Jenny Lixp, now Madame Goldsmicht, reigns queen of song, 
and the great secret of her acting was, that she never sacrificed 
sense to sound. Her autograph is as sweeping as is the extraor- 
dinary compass of her voice, simple yet marked in character, im- 
pulsive, ardent and untrammelled. 


Macregapr is idolized by the English play-goers and their imi- 
upon his melo- 
. His chiro- 


tatofs in this country, who dilate with 
dramatic delineations of 


y displays a strong attempt to be marked in character 
attsining anything beyond the common-place. : 
Desazert is a merry-hearted French actress, who has 
in the hearts of Parisian audiences through at least half a score 
of different political dynasties. She has an expressive counte- 
nance, & finished style, and a happy aptitude. 
TAGLiont is not ow he queen of the dance,” but has the honor 
of giving to the ballet poetry and which is its 


ug 


essential attribute, although we can seldom realize it on this side 
of the water. No one ever received such high homage, and for 
twenty years she was the favorite of Europe. ’ 
Quin, Foors and a rare quartette of the 
lories of the British stage, each “‘ made their mark,” and were 
fecidedly prominent before the play-goers of their time. We 
might have given the autographs of equally popular on the 
American stage at the present time, but our space not allow. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Old ” a story, by Rav. H. Hasrivas Wap. 
“ Waifs from Washington,’ 
' “The Discovered Secret,” a om, by Miss Lucy Brapsaaw. 
“ Great Indiana, or Wyandotte Cave,” a sketch, by 0. K. Henprs. 


“ Repose and Fidelity, 
“ Lines,” by R. LawRence. 

“ Memories,” verses, by Joan W. 

“ Burial of Ferdinand de Soto,” lines, by Canotine A. Harpen. 
“ Sabbath in the Country,” a poem, by Francis A. Durivacs. 
“ Death of Little Alice,” verses, by Horatio ALazr, JR. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 

On page 181, we give an allegorical representation of the cele- 
bration of this famous day—the birth-time of the patron saint of 
Ireland. On the left of the engraving is seen a picture of St. 
Patrick himself, represented as banishing all the reptiles and un- 
clean animals from Ireland. On the right, we have a view of 
Father Mathew delivering a temperance address to the people, in 
whose ranks banners are waving, and happy faces smiling. In 
the centre piece, surrounded by a garland, we have a miniature 
representation of the birth of Christ. On the left, at the bottom 
of the page, we have a view of the fruits of intemperance. On 
the right, its contrast—the peaceful products of temperance and 
honesty, To correspond with these ideas, on the left the sun is 
hidden behind a cloud; on the right jit is bursting forth in clear 
effulgence. The lofty regions of the left represent ruins. On 
the right, we have a happy village with its steeple rearing its head 
towards heaven. The picture is full of suggestions and a very 
fine one in all its characteristics. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 

A floating paragraph explains the origin of this expression. 
The term “ under the rose” implies secrecy, and had its origin 
during the year B. C. 477, at which time Pausanias, the com- 
mander of the confederate fleet, was engaged in an intrigue with 
Xerxes for the marriage of his daughter and the subjugation of 
Greece to the Medean rule. Their negotiations were carried on 
in a building attached to the Temple of Minerva, called the 
Brazen House, the roof of which was a garden forming a bower 
of roses ; so that the plot, which was conducted with the utmost 
secrecy, was literally matured under the rose. It was discovered, 
however, by a slave, and as the sanctity of the place forbade the 
Athenians to force FPausanias out, or kill him there, they finally 
walled him in, and left him to die of starvation. It finally grew 
to be a custom among the Athenians to wear roses in their hair 
whenever they wished to communicate to another a secret which 
they wished to be kept inviolate. Hence the saying, sub rosa, 
among them, and now among almost all Christian nations. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. Captain Ericsson’s only brother, says the Home Journal, 
is the most distinguished engineer in Sweden. 

-++. It is said that Jenny Lind’s profuse charities have quite 
impoverished her purse, hence her proposed professional tour. 

-++. Henry Russell, the vocalist, is blackguarding our country 
shamefully in his songs in London and elsewhere. 

.++. One of the last famous perfumes is named “ Sontag Bou- 
quet,” another is “ California,” and a third, “ Airs from Heaven.” 

.++. Two large and costly Congregational churches are soon 
to be erected, we understand, in New York city. 

.++. Ex-President Van Buren and son are to visit various parts 
of Europe this season, on a tour of health-seeking. 

.... Another female violinist is coming to America,—a pretty 
girl, named Marietta Serato, twelve years of age. 

+++. There are frequently not more than six persons present 
at the week day services of Trinity Church, New York ! 

.»+. Mr. Forrest, we understand, is engaged to play at Pla- 
cide’s Theatre, in New Orleans, at $2000 per week. 

.-». At Paris, the sale of Louis Philippe’s cabinet of paintings 
drew a large crowd, and realized some 1,500,000 francs. 

-++. Madame Alboni is expected to return to Europe in May 
next, to fulfil an existing engagement with a manager in Paris. 

-++. President Pierce’s inaugural address strikes us as plain, 
straight-forward and unequivocal in its signification. 

.... It is currently reported that Louis Napoleon has ordered 
@ fleet of war ships to be built in New York city. 

«++. Burning fluid has destroyed two young children in Bov- 
ton, since our last. It should be an indictable offence to sell it. 


PUBLIC FOUNTAINS. 

Nothing adds more to the attractiveness and beauty of a city 
than the establishing of fountains in its midst. In the parching 
closeness of a mid-summer day, when the blood is excited to 
almost fever heat, when the brick walls radiate the glowing rays 
of the sun, when the few trees and shrubs which contrive to exist 
in a city atmosphere are covered with dust, and exhibit the sad 
spectacle of verdure in mourning, what is more refreshing to the 
eye and soul than the exultant leap of a body of pure cold water, 
gushing up into the bright air, sparkling like a pile of diamonds 
in the sunshine, and pouring forth melody and light, and fragrant 
coolness? If this be not a thing of joy and beauty, what can be 
a type of loveliness and mirth? The few fountains opened in our 
tri-mountain city are gifts of inestimable worth. The fountain on 
the Common, with its manifold forms and liberal supply of water, 
has enhanced a thousand fold the attractions of that far-famed 
spot. And surely thé State House has been infinitely improved 
by the introduction of those two fountains that sometimes gladden 
the eye of the visitor to the halls of legisiative wisdom. 

Does not the reader remember the plan for our Public Garden 
given in these pages, a short time since? Fountains should grace 
that spot. We are afraid we should play wild havoc with the 
finances of the city, were we entrusted with their management ; 
for we would have a fountain. at every half mile, and while the 
funds and Cochituate lasted there would be no lack of water works. 
But if we would truly appreciate the beauty and value of a foun- 
tain, we must travel in the East ; there alone does a fountain pos- 
sess not only a poetical but a sacred character. There, where 
you may travel for many leagues, and not find one drop of water 
other than what you carry with you, and that often corrupted by 
excessive heat, a spring is truly a godsend. Mahomet did no 
more than faithfully express the sentiments of a people suffering 
from the perpetual fierceness of the solar heat, when he depicted 
the garden of Paradise as being watered “ by rivers and fountains 
distilling water clear, sweet and cold as melted snow !” 

The fresh and shady fountains of the Arabs are scenes of the 
most picturesque incidents, where we again become familiar with 
life under the forms it displayed in primitive ages. The wander- 
ing Arab of to-day, a warrior, shepherd and husbandman, like 
Jacob, pitches his tent beneath the palm trees of an oasis, and estab- 
lishes himself as the possessor and guardian of the fountain. He 
is the “squatter” of the East. His sons water the flocks, his 
daughters, slender and graceful, carry vases of the limpid stream 
upon their heads ; while little children, as lightly draped as cupids, 
sport like squirrels among the trees. Here the chief traffics with 
the travelling caravans, and barters wool, butter and camel’s 
milk for cloth, arms, tobacco, grain, and those worthless trinkets 
which are thought to heighten the beauty of the women, or to 
serve as amulets to guard them against the machinations and en- 
chantments of the “ evil eye.” 

But without having bestrode the back of a camel, or trodden 
the shifting sands of a Syrian desert, one can very well appreciate 
the refreshing qualities of a fountain in the city, during some of 
the weather we Yankees are apt to encounter in the dog-days. 
Then the fountain becomes a second Father Mathew, and preaches 
temperance in accents of delicious music. Let our city fathers 
think of this, and when they have funds to spare, beautify the 
city with public fountains. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET. 

The secret was well kept as to who would compose the Cabinet 
of President Pierce, until after the inauguration took place. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, of New York, Secretary of State; Hon. 
James Guthrie, of Kentucky, Secretary of the Treasury; Hon. 
Robert M’Clelland, of Michigan, Secretary of the Interior ; Hon. 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, Secretary of War; Hon. James 
C. Dobbin, of North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy; Hon. James 
Campbell, of Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General; Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, Attorney General. Thus stands the 
Cabinet. We have no particular interest in politics, but we doubt 
not that these constitutional advisers of the President are all 
good men and true. 
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Trinvute To Genrus.—A meeting of artists was held in Rome, 
Italy, on the reception of the intelligence of the death of Horatio 
Greenough, the sculptor. All of the American artists were pres- 
ent, and addresses were delivered by Hon. Lewis Cass, Jr., 
Thomas Crawford, Esq., William U. Story, Esq. A resolution 
was adopted, that those present wear crape on thé left arm for the 
space of thirty days. 
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A Pensioxer.—One of the relatives of the new Empress of 
France—several of whom, it is said, live in New York—is trying 
to raise money enovgh to pay his passage to Paris. He is a brush- 
maker ; and does n’t know but he may sweep up a few crumbs of 
fortune by presenting himself to his imperial cousin. 
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Prcrortat.— Unlike some periodicals. it grows better instead of 
worse. The engravings are from well selected subje:ts,and got up in good 
artistic taste. The selected and original matter is chaste, elegant, and of a 
high! moral cl D, tle T 


“Ropotrno: or, The Mystery of Venice,” by Gro. Cannine 
Hitt.—We have reprinted the book thus entitled, the demand 
having been so great ; it is now for sale at all the periodical depots. 


mand an immense " confessedly ahead of everything kind 
Manchester Daily Mirror. 


Postace.—All letters addressed to this office must be post paid, 
otherwise they are not taken from tke post-office. 
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At ry wane by Rev. J. Banvard, Mr. John Hinton, Jr., to Miss 


wit, by Rev. Mr. Rddy, Mr. Benjamin F. Hanscom to Miss Martha A. 
ney. 

In meng Ey by Rev. D. M. Reed, Mr William B. Richards to Miss Julia 
A. Neilson, both of Georgetown. 

= by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. George H. Eastman to Miss Susan N. 


At Manchester, N. H., by Rev. B. M. Tillotson, Mr. Carlos Heath to Miss Ma- 
ria A. Parkhurst. 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Cyrus Cummings, Mr. Sumner Winslow to Miss 
Mary 22, Mr. Ale 8 

A le, Jan. ir. Alexander of TIL, to Miss Bliz- 
abeth Aspinwall, late of B Mass. 

At French Camp, Jan. 10, Mr. John C. Childs, of Massachusetts, to Miss 
Melvina A. Lansing, daughter of Col. J. Lansing. 


In this city, March 1, Mrs. Ruth Ballou. aged 74 years, wilow of the late 
Rev. Hosea Ballou; Mrs. Mary Ann Strickland, 19; Mr. Orus Field of Port 
Huron, Michigan ; Mrs. Jane Gardner Hoskins, 75; Mr. Jonathan Pierce, 75. 

At South Boston, Mrs. M: t A. Palmer, 41. 

At East Boston, Charlotte E. Whittier, 13. 

At Uharlestown, Mrs. a, widow of the late Mr. John Wright, 75; Clara 
A,, daughter of Mr. Hiram Glines, 17. 

At Medford, Mr. Nathan W. Wait, 54. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Louisa, wife of Mr. Burrill Graves, 27; Mr. Nehemiah, Jr., 
son of Mr. Nehemiah Berry, 25. 

At Salem, Mr. John Restell, 78; Mrs. Isannah G., wife of George L. New- 


comb. -, 39. 
‘At Newton Corner, Gen. Ebenezer Cheney, 94. 
At Woburn, Mary Cummings. 88. 
- At Waltham, Mr. Aaron Brown, 64. 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Jane U. Roberts, wife of Mr. Francis 8. Roberts, 27. 
At Stoughton, Mr. James Capen, a revolutionary soldier, 97. 
At Taunton, Mr. John Reed, 40; Mr Abiathar Wetherell, 65. 
At Worcester, Emeline L. Marble, wife of George G. Hildreth, 25. 
At Weymouth, Miss Merinda D. Hunt, 26. 
At Pittsfield, Miss Sarah Jane Spear, 22; Mr. John Dooley, 35. 
At Portland, Me., Mr. William Plummer, 63. 
At Carthagena, New Grenada, 8. A., Feb. 4, F. Morris Upham, of New York, 
youngest son of Vol. Timothy Upham, of Charlestown, Mass. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Picrornta, Drawine-Room ComPan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future refe and t enjoy 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, : 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 2 


with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 5 
altogether making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of tiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 5 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 3 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 


$ 


octavo pages. 
TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 
5 
8 16 00 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 
0 One copy of the Frac or ovr Unston, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 
The Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at > 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 2 
at six cents per single copy. 
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Pub every SATURDAY, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, } 
by F. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

8S. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of ae Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


V¥. & H. TAYLOR, 11] Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Lonis. 


f 
In this city, Mr. Charles Wetzig to Miss Hannah Warnicke; Mr. Martin 
Binney to Miss Sarah D. Ayres; Mr. Arthur E. Robinson to Miss Georgiana V. 
Woodward ; Mr. Julius Schemke to Miss L. 8. A. Kummert. 
We » (A Bee ee aes (% By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William J. Whiting, of Dover, to Miss Mary A. New- 
RY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SONG. 
THE LOVER TO HIS LADY. 


BY EDWARD STAGG, 


My thoughts go out at early day 
To gaze, beloved one, on thy face ; 
And when my head adown I lay 
To sleep, thine image last I trace. 


And then in dreams thou com’st to me, 
To sweetly bless the hours of rest ; 

I sit, in fancy, close by thee, 
Or fold thee warmly to my breast: 


My lips to thine I seem to press, 
Thy breath I feel upon my cheek ; 
While thy mild eyes a love express 
Which words are all too weak to speak. 


Nor envy I one soul that lives, 

While thus I think and thus [ dream ; 
The joys supreme thine image gives 

Are sweet and pure as fountain-stream. 


My spirit, dear one, always yearns 
To hold communion blest with thine; 
My heart all sweetly, warmly burns, 
And longs to call such treasure mine. 


But 0, believe °t is not alone 

Thy form and face I dearly prize— 
Though fair to me as any known, 

And swoet the beaming of thine eyes. 


I prize, I love thee for the good 
And kindly feelings of thy heart ; 
If not for these thou never couldst 
Have been to me what now thou art. 


O, blest the hour when first we met, 
And biest the hours of joy we ‘ve passed ; 
Sweet hours! their bliss will linger yet, 
Like fragrant blossoms, till the last. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 
No. X. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Wasnrnoror city, within a week after the close of an ordinary 
session, is silent as a theatre when the performances are concluded, 
and the spectators have gone home. But such is not the case 
now. The Senate has a deal to do about the eligibility of some 
of the new members who came on the fourth of March, and then, 
in secret executive session, new nominations must be discussed— 
approved or rejected. The House of Representatives is deserted, 
but many of its members are here, vouching for applicants for 
office, and endeavoring to have a fair share of the “‘loaves and 
fishes” secured for their friends. And then, last, but by no means 
least, we have a legion of expectants—gentlemen who “have 
spoken, contributed and voted,” and who have any requisite quan- 
tity of testimonials. The “outs” look rather ghastly ; but, aside 

“from all party considerations (for the Pictorial owes allegiance to 
no party), these changes have an excellent effect. A faithful, 
industrious clerk is so absolutely necessary to a department, after 
four years’ good service, that he is invariably retained, and it is 
but the “ chaff” who are ousted, making way for a new sct, who, 
in their turn, may be called and sorted-out four years hence. Any- 
how, Washington remains crowded, and it will be well to direct 
our course, to-day, to the sister city, which crowns a range of 
heights in full view, behind which rise, in undulating beauty, the 
hills forming the base of the Alleghanian chain. 

Georgetown may be styled the Newport of the South. Much of 
its ancient commercial glory has departed, and the paving-stones 
of some streets are set in verdure; but it possesses many attrac- 
tions, endearing it more to a visitor than its overshadowing neigh- 
bor. Old Virginia hospitality reigns in the spacious villas which 
crown the heights, and if the commerce at the wharves is not gi- 
gantic, it is safe. Lines of packets ply to the West Indies, New 
York and the New England ports—the boatman’s horn echoes 
along the canal, as barges loaded with flour, and coal, and pro- 
duce, come down on its sluggish tide. A cotton factory and an 
iron foundry hum with busy industry, and as for che flour which 
is poured forth from the many spouts of the “ Columbian Mills,” 
its reputation is as excellent as the laugh of the “jolly miller” is 
hearty. The Jesuit’s College is one of the oldest literary institu- 
tions in the Republic, and many important discoveries have been 
made at its well-appointed Observatory, by able scholars from 
Europe; and near by is the “Convent of the Visitation.” , It is 
a large, irregular brick edifice, occupying one corner of an en- 
closure containing twenty acres, in which the recluse can take 
exercise. Let us go in. 

Ringing a door-bell, we enter a narrow hall, at the extremity 
of which a grating is opened, and a lay-sister presents herself. 
Finding our permission correct, she shows us into a parlor, 
divided by a grating, through which only the recluses can con- 
verse with their friends—hence the origin of the word parioir, from 
the French verb “to speak.” ‘The walls of the outside portioa 
are decorated with paintings and embroideries, the work of the 
inmates of the institution. One of them makes her appearance, 
wearing a flowing dress of black bombazine, with long, hanging 
sleeves, and gathered by a girdle in graceful folds at the waist. 
A white cambric veil encircles her face, and is neatly pinned be- 
neath her chin, while the ample black veil of the order is draped 


over her head, in the picturesque style one sees in prints of Italian 
peasants. She receives us with the eaby dignity of one who has 
mingled with the world, returns our salutations, and invites us to 
visit the Academy. 

First, we visit the “Odeon,” a detached hall, with a vaulted 
ceiling, where are harps and a grand piano, At the latter sits a 
“sister,” who is performing with so great a delicacy of fingering 
and brilliancy of execution, that it requires little use of the imag- 
ination to think that we listen to St. Cecelia. Soon she is accom- 
panied in a rich tone of gushing melody by one of the scholars— 
the nuns call them children—and then another voice joins in 
warbling forth clear nightingale notes, that would have elicited 
bravos from a critical audience. 

Next, we traverse the school-rooms, where are about one bun- 
dred and twenty young ladies, their ages varying, and their com- 
plexions showing the warm blood of the West Indian, the Creole 
of our sunny South, or the calmer daughters of New England. 
There is every outward evidence of study, with a long range of 
separate rooms for the practice of music, a fine collection of phi- 
losophical apparatus, and spacious halls for recreation. Up stairs 
are the dormitories, in which are ranges of dream-inviting couches, 
separated at night by white curtains. Each dormitory has a cell 
attached, for the superintending nun, and after the young ladies 
retire, silence is commanded, under penalty of the usual penance— 
the committal to memory of a greater or less number of lines of 
poetry, varying according to the enormity of the offence. The 
clothing of the pupils is kept with systematic neatness, and ad- 
mirable order reigns throughout the establishment. Most of the 
pupils are Catholics, but there are many Protestants, of various 
denominations, and even Israelites. All seem happy, and bene- 
fited by their temporary seclusion, for they can uninterruptedly 
pursue the path of learning, looking only on the bright side of 
humanity. 

The building occupied by the “sisters” is freely shown to 
ladies, and to miarried gentlemen, with a readiness which has 
divested the Georgetown convent of the objections urged against 
similar institutions, especially those under the rigid rules of the 
Ursulines. The “cells” are comfortable little chambers, adorned 
with religious pictures, and from one of the windows we can see 
the extensive grounds, in which the nuns take exercise on horse- 
back or by walking. The chapel is of elegant proportions, neatly 
fitted up with the insignia of Catholicism, and contains a fine 
painting presented by the unfortunate Charles Dix, ex king of 
France. Here we find some of the pupils at their evening devo- 
tions, as unmoved as statues, while from behind a black curtain 
come the sweet voices of the nuns, chanting vespers. ‘Those we 
meet in the passages, have generally a subdued and pensive cast 
of countenance, which lights up with a momentary gleam as they 
exchange a parting salutation, and then relapses into a dignified 
composure. To those who seck refuge here from disappointment, 
with sincerity, I can imagine a pleasure in the discharge of their 
duties. 

“ Tiow happy is the blameless vestal’s lot, 
The world forgetting - by the world forgot.” 

The noviciate is two years—the first for the white veil, and the 
second for the black—after which, on payment of fifteen hundred 
dollars entrance fee, the nun is entitled to support for life. In 


‘addition to its Academy, this institution has a large charity school, 


and does much to relieve the wants of the neighboring poor. We 
leave with feelings of high respect for the unaffected piety and 
politeness of our guide, and direct our steps to the river-side. 

Here the Alexandria branch of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
crosses the Potomac, thirty-eight feet above high-water mark, in 
an aqueduct which is a monument of epgincering talent. It is 
nearly fifteen hundred feet long, and its grarite piers are imbed- 
ded seventeen feet in the bed of the river, where they are based on 
the solid rock. Walking across the tow-path, where we enjoy a 
fine view of the city, we enter the woods on the Virginian side, 
pick our way along a shocking bad road, and, climbing an emi- 
nence, find ourselves before a noble mansion, the classic portico 
of which is supported by massive Doric columns. 

We are at “ Arlington House,” and I will guarantee a cordial 
welcome from its hospiteble proprietor, George Washington Parke 
Custis, Esq., the adopted son of the immortal Washington. The 
hall and the parlors are adorned with fine paintings, some by Van- 
dyke, Kneller and Copley, but the most interesting are the first 
and the last portraits of the Pater Patria, and a series of battle 
paintings from the amateur easel of the host. Educated in Wash- 
ington’s family, Mr. Custis had unrivalled opportunities for be- 
coming familiar with the uniforms, forms and features of the 
heroes of our Revolution, and has faithfully transferred them to 
canvass, in portraying scenes often described to him by the actors 
therein. Here, too, is the Mount Vernon silver-plate, bearing the 
arms of its great first possessor, the bedstead and bed upon which 
he reposed during his Presidency, and upon which he expired, 
and many other mementos, which coming generations will cher- 
ish as national relics. Mr. Custis was the only officer to whom 
Gen. Washington ever presented a sword, and we will agree with 
him that it was well to bequeath it to his son-in-law, the gallant 
Col. Lee, who fought bravely in Mexico. 

But the rays of the setting sun tint with golden radiance the 
Capitol, the Washington Monument, and other buildings on the 
opposite bank, while between flows the Potomac, glittering like a 
silver mirror. We linger as we say farewell upon the portico, and 
endorse Gen. Lafayette in the opinion he expressed on the same 
spot (when on his last visit he came here), that it was the finest 
view in the world. “ Cherish,” said he to Madame Custis, “ these 
forest trees around your mansion. Recollect, my dear, how much 
easier it is to cut a tree down than to make one grow !” 

Our way home leads through “Jackson City,” which, it was 
predicted a few years since, was to rival New York and eclipse 


Washington. Alas, there is but one house thus far. The corner- 
stone of the City Hall, laid with pomp by “ Old Hickory,” has 
been overturned, rifled of its contents, and is used by the negroes 
to pound hominy in, while the projected “ parade-ground ” is so 
“ soft,” that an agricultural proprietor, in a recent attempt to ex- 
plore it, lost his shoe in the mud. An excellent farm it is becom- 
ing, covered with fine grain, and “long may it wave.” 

A miserable scow ferries across the river where the bridge was 
swept away, never, it is to be hoped, to be rebuilt. Jt is, in fact, an 
immense dam nearly across this noble river, and when ice, with 
resistless force, swept away the wooden bridge at the Virginia ex- 
tremity, there was loud rejoicing in Georgetown. Half an hour 
more, and we are again on the Avenue. 


> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY FIRST CHILD. 


She came to me in lovely spring, 
When earth in green was dressed, 
And with the birds she seemed to bring 
New joy to my young breast. 
The songs that made me gladsome then 
WIL! never seem #0 sweet again. 


The summer (ays soon passed away, 
Birds sought a sunnier land ; 
An angel stole my pet away, 
She dwells in spirit-land. 
°T was with the birds she came in spring, 
In autumn fled on angel-wing. 


I murmured not when she was borne 
Unto the spirit-world, 

Although my heart with grief was torn ; 
I knew my angel girl 

Had found a home of heavenly reat, 

More peaccful than a mother’s breast. 


°T will be five years when epring returns, 
Since she came to my bower 

To cheer me with her short-lived charms, 
Then wither like a Hower. 

1 do not wish her back again, 

I know my loss to her is gain. 


And now a little prattling boy, 
Witb nut-brown, curling bair, 
Seems bringing back my buried joy, 
Earth still seems bright and fair. 
I will not say my heart is riven, 
I’ve one on earth, and one in heaven. 


FUN NOT CONFINED TO MAN, 

Small birds chase each other about in play; but, perhaps, the 
conduct of the crane and the trumpeter is the most cunenetliiey. 
The latter stands on one leg, hops about in the most eccentric 
manner, and throws somersets. The Americans call it the mad 
bird, on account of these singularities. Water birds, such as 
ducks and geese, dive after each other, and clear the surface of 
the water with outstretched neck and flapping wings, throwing 
abundant spray around. Deer often engaye in a sham battle, or 
trial of strength, by twisting their horns together and pushing for 
the mastery. All animals pretending violence in their play, stop 
short of exercising it; the dog takes the greatest precaution not to 
injure by his bite; and the ourang outang, in wrestling with his 
keeper, pretends to throw him, and makes feints of biting him. 
Some animals carry out in their play the semblance of catching 
their prey; young cats, for instance, leap after every small and 
moving object, even to the leaves strewed by the autumn wind ; 
they crouch and steal forward, ready for the spring, the body 
quivering, and the tail vibrating with emotion, they bound on the 
moving leaf, and again spring forward to another. Benger saw 
young jaguars and cougars playing with round substances, like 

ittens. Birds of the magpie kind are the analogues of monkeys ; 
full of mischief, play and mimicry. There is a story of a tame 
magpie, that was seen busily employed in a garden, gathering 
pebbles, and with much solemnity and a studied air, burying them in 
a hole made to receive a post. After dropping each stone, it cried 
“ currack !” triumphantly, and set off for another. On examining 
the spot, a poor toad was found in the hole, which the magpie 
was stoning for his amusement.—Passions of Animals. 
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(Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
GENESEE. 


BY R. A. WIGHT. 


I’ve heard them call Niagara Falls 
The fairest ones that be ; 

But in my heart a something calls 
That I love Jenny C. 


I’ve seen Cohoos in thundering might 
Roll on so wildly free ; 

But still my heart with love burned bright 
For thee, dear Jenny C. 


Some love thee not, “ thou art so small /” 
But that’s a charm with me ; 
Yes, J prefer thee to them all, 
Sweet little Jenny C. 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The island of Cuba lies at our doors ; it commands the approach 
to the Gulf of Mexico, which washes the shores of five of our 
States ; it bars the entrance to that great river which drains half 
the North American continent, and, with its tributaries, forms the 
largest system of internal water communication in the world; it 
keeps watch at the doorway of our intercourse with California by 
the Isthmus route. If an island like Cuba, belonging to the Spa- 
nish crown, guarded the entrance to the Thames or the Seine, and 
the Luited States should propose a convention like this to France 
and England, those powers would assuredly feel that the disability 
assumed by ourselves was far less serious than that which we 
them to assume.—Edward Everett. 


He conquers twice, who restrains himself in vietory. 


BY MES. T. ELDREDGE. 
— 
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COMPANTON. 
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THE ST. CHARLES PLATE.—(See Page 184.} 


On the 28th of February, 1850, the splendid edifice then consti- 
tating the “St. Charles Hotel,” at New Orleans, with a large 
[ae aps wer of its valuable furniture, fixtures, etc., was almost en- 
tirely consumed. It was a beautiful and commodious building— 
the pride of the habitans of our sister city, and its destruction was 
a source of sincere regret to all true lovers of the graceful and 
chaste in architectural design, while the bon vivants among the 
travelling public universally mourned the loss. It was, at the 
time, probably the most imposing and extensive structure of the 
kind, in the United States; its bold and massive proportions in- 
stantly arresting the eye of the stranger, while the symmetry, 
grandeur and richness of its interior arrangements and decora- 
tions added nearly a regal magnificence to the comforts of a public 
dwelling. Such a property, was not, however, long destined to 
remain unimproved ; and, accordingly, on the site of the ruins 
the new “St. Charles” has arisen, Phonix-like, from its own 
ashes, more lofty and beautiful than even the parent stracture. 
The general architectural peculiarities of the former edifice have 
been admirably preserved, with the exception, perhaps, that the 

resent portico has a higher elevation, and the ceilings throughout 
the building are more lofty, by which better ventilation is secured. 
It now stands, the glory of the denizens of the Crescent City, and 
the boast of the entire South-West. 

The present proprietors of the “ St. Charles” are Messrs. Hall 
& Hildreth. Both are well known to the travelling public—the 
former, as son-in-law and assistant to the recent proprietor, and 
the latter as the gentlemanly conductor of the “ Verandah,” 
which, during his administration, ranked scarcely inferior to the 
“St. Charles” itself, in its palmiest days. Messrs. Hall & Hil- 
dreth, while engaged in furnishing their hotel—for which orders 
were given on a scale where mere cost was but a secondary consid- 
eration—made arrangements with the “Ames Manufacturing 
Company ” of Chicopee, Mass., for extensive services of plate, 
and among them a most magnificent service of gold. It is a com- 
plete dinner suit for twenty-five persons, and has not been inaptl 
termed “ The St. Charles Plate.” The artist, in the sketch whic 
we present on page 185, has faithfully delineated a few of the 
more prominent articles, the large and massive salver, beautifully 
wrought and splendidly chased, forming the background, in front 
of which are the two wine coolers, and one of the castors. ‘The 
soup-tureen, in the centre, forms another portion of this splendid 
group, flanked on either side by the vegetable and butter dishes, 
while the salt cellar occupies a position nearest the eye. Besides 
these, there is in the suit a full complement of spoons, forks, but- 
ter and fish knives, ete., ete., the whole forming the most costly 
and highly finished gold service ever produced in this country. 

The articles represented in the engraving, are got up in the 
Etruscan style of art, and, it will be perceived that while the wine 
coolers are decorated with the vine and grape clusters, the tureen 
is ornamented with the oak loaf and acorn. The other pieces 
have various devices. ‘The goods are struck up from solid silver, 
upon which is deposited a surface of pure California gold of great 
thickness, which will wear, at least, a quarter of a century without 
the least need of re-touching. In the central oval of the salver 
are the words “ St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans,” deeply engraved, 
and the same inscription is also placed‘upon each article of the 
suit. The cost of the service was some $25,000, and, for a num- 
ber of weeks, in the early part of the present winter, the windows 
and sales-rooms of the New York derot of the Ames Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Messrs. Hitchcock & Co., No. 116 Broadway), were 
crowded by admiring groups of ladies and gentlemen, comment 
ing on the exquisite aoe and brilliant finish of these su- 
perb wares—truly a high tribute to the eminent artist. 

The “ St. Charles Plate” was accompanied to the same estab- 
lishment with full silver plated services for the ordinary uses of 
the hotel—truly beantifel and elegantly wrought goods, and, as 
specimens of American manufacture, comparing favorably with 
any from abroad. ‘These services were likewise from the Ames 
Manufacturing Co.’s works, where, after a system of patient toil 
and endeavor, continued for years, the art has been brought to a 
state of perfection entirely satisfactory. Their orders for furnish- 
ing our first class hotels, ocean steamers, and genteel private resi- 
dences are constant, and on the increase, the electro plate, wher- 
ever it has been used, tully redeeming every guarantee of its 
durability, excellence, and even superiority. 

The Ames Manufacturing Company’s establishment occupies 
nearly a quarter of a mile of space in the flourishing town of Chico- 
pee, Mass. The company has been many years in existence, and 
takes its name from the celebrated mechanist and manufacturer, 
N. P. Ames, Esq —recently deceased—whe for a long time super 
intended the operations. The present agent is James T. Ames, 
brother of the deceased, and it has been mainly owing to his dis- 
creet, judicious and energetic management that the company has 
attained its present enviable position among the great manufac- 
turing concerns of the world. They employ constantly some 350 
workmen in the different departments, and orn long been known 
as the manufacturers of the regulation swords and bronze cannon 
used by the United States government. Nearly all the elaborate 
and costly ener swords, which for years have been ordered, 
either as tokens of individual or civic regard, for services rendered 
in our military and naval operations, have also been fabricated by 
the Ames Manufacturirng Co. A large amount of cotton and 
woollen machinery is likewise continually under contract, thus 
rendering the establishment one of vast interest and usefulness, 
and a@ centre of attraction to all visitors to that almost universally 
mechanical region—the banks of the Chicopee and its vicinity. 

One of the principal operations of this company has been, and 
still is, the manufacture of arms and munitions for the United 
States ; yet it will be seen, that while furnishing weapons to de- 
fend the rights and hovor of our common country they are no 
less happy and successful in the production of articles of a more 
practical and peaceful vature, many of which are calculated for 
the adornment of our quiet homes. There is one branch of the 
fine arts, however, which they have recently successfully attempted 
that deserves a few words in additior. Every one conversant 
with statuary knows something of the diffi-ulties attendant on the 

rfection of a bronze statue—life size—and how few have ever 

n essayed on this side of the Atlantic. It was reserved for the 
Ames Manufacturing Co, to reduce the problem to a certainty in 
execution, and mainly to Mr. James T. Ames himself, is the pub- 
lic indebted for several beautiful and exquisitely finished bronze 
siatues, cither now perfected or fast approaching completion. 

After calling to his aid some ingeusous artizans of the country, 
he instituted a series of experiments extending through a number 
of years, which finally resulted in that beautiful bronze, full size 
statue, designed by Mr. A. K. Brown, and called “ The Angel of 
the Resurrection,” which was recently exhibited at New York, 
and was visited by thousands. The second, was a colossal bronze 
statue of “ New York’s gteat statesman,” De Witt Clinton, and 
during the Exhibition, will stand under the dome of the New York 
Crystal Palace. The figure itself is 10 1-2 feet high, on a pedes- 
tal of 8 1-2 feet altitude. The statue reflects much credit on the 
imperishable of cnt of the of Hew York 

le one greatest ew 
favorite and honored sons. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


It is proposed to build a new and splendid hotel in Lynn. 

Theodore Parker calls New Hampshire “ the land of poor rela- 
tions and cheap tomb-stones.” 

There are sixty-six babies in Charlestown who have Frank 
Pierce attached to their names. 

An oil and candle-house in New York failed last week, with 
considerably heavy liabilities in New Bedford. 

In less than a week, two women in New York city have been 
murdered by their husbands—both drinking men. 

Rich silver mines have been discovered on the Rio Grande, op- 


‘posite El Paseo, causing great excitement. Several tons have 


already been secured. 

Joseph Power has recovered $10,000 damages against John 
Lauberstein, in Judge Paine’s Court, New York, for biting off 
the end of the plaintiff’s nose. 

Fine oranges and lemons have recently been grown in the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., about three-quarters of a mile east of the 
Mississippi river, and near the 35th parallel of north latitude. 

Mr. Fuller of the New York Mirror, after a pleasant trip to 
Havana, New Orleans and Mobile, has retu immo d. 
He says the daguerreotype men are after his picture. 


A petition was presented to the Massachusetts Legislature, not 
long since, for a law prohibiting the use of tobacco in public 
places of amusement. 


The Mexican paper, Ordan, says that unhappy and turbulent 
country has had six Presidents in one month, commencing on the 
5th of January last. 


Bat a single representative of the Mohawk race is left. Would 
that the author of “ The Last of the Mohicans" were alive, to 
give us a tale about “ ‘The Last of the Mohawks.” 

There is a pottery at Stamford, Conn., where they make 60,000 
spittoons annually. And there are fools enough in the country to 
fill them with tobacco saliva daily. . 

Mr. Stetson, the well-known Medford ship-builder, is about es- 
tablishing a ship-yard in Chelsea. It is to be located on the left 
of the ferry, on the Chelsea House estate. 

The capital stock of the Crystal Palace Association has been 
increased by a new issue of shares to $3,000,000. It is said the 
exhibition will be opened between the Ist and 10th of May. 


The recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury contains an 
estimate that the loss suffered by the American fisheries by the 
a British interruption, is not less than a quarter of a million of 

ollars. 


Wm, Collyer is building two steamboats and a barque, at his 
yard in New York. One of the steamboats is to run between 
New York and Portland, and is one hundred feet keel, twenty-seven 
feet beam, eight and one-half feet hold, and 200 tons register. 
She will be launched ia April. 

The Baltimore American learns from good au'hority that it is 
likely Congress will make a suitable appropriation to remount 
the whole of the light or flying artillery attached to the United 
States army, six or eight companies of which were dismounted 
about two years since, to reduce the expenditures of the Quarter- 
master’s department. This is the most efficient arm of the public 
service, 


Foreign Items. 


The Bank of England employs 800 clerks, and the salaries rise 
from £50 to £2000 a year, 


The weather in England has been remarkably cold. Much snow 
had fallen, with some severe frosts. 


The late young prince, Gustavus of Sweden, has left among his 
papers a funeral march, composed by and dedicated to himself. 

An important trial had been decided against Mr, Hudson, who 
has been ordered to make restitution of some of his gains impro- 
perly obtained during the railway mania. ; 

A sort of prepared linen is now used in Germany to print chil 
dren’s books on, It is dearer than paper, but the youngsters can- 
not tear it. 

A company of Englishmen are recruiting, in France, women to 
be sent to Australia. Nine hundred females have already gone to 
Southampton, to be embarked ! 

According to the last report of the Bank of Vienna, the specie 
on hand on the Ist ult. was 43,216,336 florins, and the amount of 
circulation 194,943,256 florins. 

The great military activity in Poland increases every day. The 
number of soldicrs in Volund at this moment is not less than 
80,000, The cholera has not yet disappeared. 

The largest bell in the spire of St. Stephen's Cathedral, in 
Vienna, is composed of 180 cannon, which were taken from the 
Tuwks when they were repulsed from the walls of the city in 1683, 
and weighs 38,000 pounds ! 

The German eagle has two necks in heraldry, because the eagle 
was the ancient banner both of Germany and Romania, and when 
the kingdoms were united, the eagle was used with one body, but 
two necks, 

It has been ascertained that 200,000 persons arrive in, and 
depart from London daily, by rail. ‘The number who arrive in 
and depart from Boston daily by the various railroads is not far 
from 12,000, 

The Duke and Duchess of Wellington are expected to embark 
on their tour to Spain and Portugal about the end of Mareb, 
‘The specia! object of the duke is to visit Use scenes of his illus- 
trious father's victories. 

Accounts from Milan represent the recent outbreak there to 
have been a small affair, ‘The Austrian government had placed 
@ military cordon on the frontier of Switzerland, Martial law of 
the most rigorous nature had been enforced at Milan, 

The ball given by the French Senate to the Emperor and Em- 
press was very superb, ‘The Empress wore white satin, wimmed 
with fringed ribbons, a superb pearl necklace, and violets in her 
hair, and was remarked, among the brilliant usyong, as the most 
beautifal woman present. 

The Morning Herald says, that in the coorse of the present 
spring, measures will be taken to place the western coast of Eng- 
land in a state of efficient defence. Major-General Sir Harvey 
Smith has been appointed commander-in cif of the western 
district. 

A letter from Constantinople, of January 8th, in the Post Ampt 
Gazette of Frankfort, says: ‘‘ Abd-el-Kader arrived here yester- 
day, but he has not yet been presented to the Sultan, on account, 
it is said, of a difficulty which has arisen between M. de Lavalette 
and Faad Effendi on the form in which the should 
take ; lace.” 


Sands of Gold. 


-... Reputation abroad and reverence at home are the pillars ~ 
of safety and sovereignty. 

.... Great men are the first that find their own grief, and the 
last that find their own faults. 

..+. Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed their van- 
ity, and their love to feed their pride. 

.++. The sword is the last reason of kings, and if it be not the 

it, it is the best able to defend them. 

.-+. Outward esteem to a great person, is as skin to fruit, 
which, though a thin cover, yet preserves it. 

.+-. Thereis no greater evil among men than a testament 
framed with injustice; where caprice hath guided the boon, or 
dishonesty refused what was due.— Tupper. 

.++» I scarcely know how it is, but the deaths of children seem 
to me always less premature than those of older persons. Not 
that they are in fact so, but it is because they themselves have little 
or no relation to time or maturity. —Barry Cornwall. 

.-+. That kind of discipline whose punyent severity is in the 
manifestations of parental love, compassion and tenderness, is the 
most sure of its object. It so contrives the administration of chas- 
tisement, as to convince the understanding of those who are exer- 
cised by it, that reformation is the object aimed at.—Z/osea Ballou. 


.... Error is a hardy plant; it flourisheth in every soil ; in the 
heart of the wise and good, alike with the wicked and foolish; for 
there is no error so crooked, but it hath in it some lines of truth ; 
nor is any poison so deadly, that it serveth not some wholesome 
use.— Tupper. 

..+. It is wise, I suppose, that we should attach ourselves to 
things which are transient; else it seems to be a perilous trust 
when a man tics his hopes to so frail a thing as woman. They 
are so gentle, so affectionate, so true in sorrow, so untired and 
untiring ; but the leaf withers not sooner, the tropic lights fade not 
more abruptly into darkness.—Barry Cornwall. 


Joker's Budget. 


Belles call a great many people to church. 
Eagles fly alone—sheep generally flock together—so we have 
herd. 


Panch professes to teach the art of book-keeping in one short 
lesson, which is, ‘‘ Don’t lend ’em.” 

Young physicians find it hard to get into business; but they 
will succeed if they only have patients. 

The man who ran against his own will was taken up by a pass- 
ing omnibus and carried to his own door. 

Hope does well enough to breakfast on, if you have eggs and 
fish-balls, but it makes a cold supper. 

The inebriate who got entirely “ oblivious ” at the election, said 
it was all owing to his efforts to put down party spirit. 

Doctors will differ. No, they will not always—in the propriety 
of bleeding (as applied to the pockets of their patients) “ ’fore 
George! their unanimity is wonderful.” 

A little boy at the South End asked his father, the other day, 
if the government vessels were not overrun with rats and mice 
since the “cat”? was abolished in the navy ? 

A poor widow was asked how she became so much attached to 
a certain neighbor, and replied that she was bound to him by sev- 
eral cords of wood, which he had sent to her during « hard winter. 


“ Bill, you young scamp, if you had your due, you’d get a good 
whipping.” “I know it, daddy, bills are not always paid when 
due.” The agonized father trembled lest his hopeful son should 
be suddenly snatched from him, 

Punch, speaking of the “Swimming Society,” says: “Tho 
members were so devoted to the cause, that after dinner, their 
heads began to swim, but by sticking to the wine, they kept themselves 
above water,”’ 

A formal fashionable visitor thus addreased a little girl: ‘ How 
are you, my deur?” “ Very well, I thank you,” she replied, 
The visitor then added, “ Now, my dear, you should ask me how 
Tam.” The child simply and honestly replied, “1 don’t want to 
know.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and ort 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
lities, and on all costeaan questions, it ia strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
mmoral nature will ever be admitted Into its columns; therefore making it 
om, 


’ A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO TILE HOME CIRCLE. 


t is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the leadi weekly pa- 
yo the United States, and ita literary contents are ‘allowed. by the best 


, to be unsurpassed. 
1¢ contains the foreign and domestlo news of the day, #0 condensed aa to 


enable us to give the greatest p t of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are wanitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every ae is under oe 
finished and taystem that experiense can suggest, or money produce. 
thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 
the present clrulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper Im 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picroniat Daaw- 
mma-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 
(7 Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 
All orders should be addressed, PAID, to the OF THE 
or oun Union. 
©,° The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
GLBA 
Pusiisuen ANd Prornieroa, Bostrom, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHANG AND ENG, THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

On the page herewith, we give a large and finely executed pic- 
ture of Chang and Eng, the famous united Siamese Twins, who 
were born in the city of Meklong, in Siam, in May, 1811. They 
were brought to this country by the captain of the ship Sachem, 
arriving in August, 1829. They were at once brought before the 


cartilaginous substance ; the lower part is soft and fleshy, and con- 
tains a tube, or cavity, presumed te be about an inch and a half 
in circumference. The fiexibility of this cartilage is so great, that 
they can readily turn those shoulders outwards which are together 
when standing in a natural position. Having secured a compe- 
tence by iting themselves, they settled in Wilkes County, 


public for exhibition, and during the twelve ensuin 


years, were 
visited by millions of people, taking, in the course of their travels, 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium. 
- They are united to each other by a ligature, or band, about three 
and a half inches in length, and eight in circumference, formed at 
the extremity of the breast bone of each, and extending down- 
wards to the abdomen. The upper part of the band is a strong 


North Carolina, but afterwards removed to Mt. Airy, Surry 
County, where they now reside. Soon after taking up their abode 
in this region, they simultaneously became smitten with the charms 
of two very pretty sisters, named Yates, and each selecting his 
eg the four were made two with all due ceremony. This 

uble union has apparently proved highly satisfactory to el! con- 
cerned. The ladies are represented as amiable and intersting, 


while it is certain that the twins are devotedly attached to their 
wives. At the present time, Mr. Eng has six and Mr. Chang five 
children, all of whom are apt scholars, and remarkably well be- 
haved. They are also of a very prepossessing appearance, and 
are great favorites in the they reside. The illus- 
tration will give a perfect idea of appearance of the families, 


A CHARACTERISTIC GROUP, REPRESENTING CHANG AND ENG, THE SIAMESE TWINS, WITH THEIR WIVES AND CHILDREN. 


we likeness being copied from daguerreot , taken jal! 

for the purpose. i soak these me of the twins and the: 

families, we would say that they seem to be remarkably heppy, 
enjoy good health, have ample means to procure not only the 
comforts but the luxuries of life, and bid fair, as far as human 
judgment may go, to live many more years of domestic happinexs 
and comfort. ey are both naturalized citizens of our country. 


